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POREWORQ. 



The Southern Crowth Polici^ Board recog- 
nizes that the quality of life for today's southern 
children relates directly to tFie future quality of 
our region and to its economic vitality. 

In July, 1 979, each southern governor ap- 
pointed a representative to the Task Force on 
Southern Children. During the first phase of 
their work, this group began to develop baseline 
data about southern children — focusing on their 
unique characteristics, their strengths and lia- 
bilities, in the larger context of the enormous 
growth and social change taking place in the * 
region, c 

The initial data indicate that the characteris- 
tics of southern children are, in fact, different 
from those in other regions. The historical prob- 
lems of poverty in the region and its related ^ 
impact on health and education indicators mark 
southern children for significant disadvantages 
on measures such as income, school dropout 
and infant mortality— factors which ultimately 
will affect the available manpower pool, the tax 
base and the attractiveness of our region for 
development The children in the South also 
benefit from certain distinctive asset: of the 
region, such as strong family and community 
ties, 'a better-than-average quality of the physical 
environment and a long-standing southern cul- 
tural tradition. 

We know that the South s young population 
will present significant demands for public ser- 
vices in the 1980's. The higher birth rate and 
greater migretion rate of young families to the 



South, in addition to expanded metropolHan 
populations and higher levels of expectations for ^ 
services, will add to the pressures of existing 
problems. The challenge of the 1980*sof de- 
veloping public policies for servkre delivery will 
no doubt be met by building on these regtonal 
strengths. There is a veiy delkrate balance be? 
tween preserving the best of traditional values 
and structures and at the same time responding 
to the pressures of old problems and unprece- 
dented new growth. 

The children of the South are the future of the 
South. Circumstances have prevented nrwnyof 
them from having a fair chance. We realize now 
Uiat segregation **held down** the South and 
preci||toated problems we are still struggling to 
correct Now th«t the process of integraton is 
underway^ there is nothing to hokl us back but 
time and space. We are going to have a great 
future in the South, building upon the kinds of 
strengths that make us all proud. I woukl like to 
see every child bom in the world and in the 
South have what I call "a fair chance." That 
means good health care, adequate nutrittoht 
and a good education — ^whatever is necessary 
for a person to achieve maximum cornpetence 
in a free society. , 

Richard W.RItey^ 
Governor of South Carolirvi 
Chairman, Southern Growth Policies Board 
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SClMMARY HIQHUQHT8 

In terms of feeding and clothing its youngest 
citizens, providing schooling and longer life 
expectancy, the Soutfi of 1981 is a vast improve- 
ment over the region of fifty or even twenty years 
ago. The gains in child well-being have been 
made by a combination of factors including 
economic growth and development and social 
programs. We still have work to do to bring the , 
quality of life for southern children on par with 
other American your\gsters by many measures: 

• The South is home to 30 percent of the 
nation s children, but 40 percent of all poor 

^ children are southern and 45 percent of ^ 
very poprchildren (below 75 percentof the 
poverty level) live irrthe region, 

• School drop out is 50 p^cent higher in the 
South than the rest of the country538,5 
students leave school for every 100 high 
school graduates. 

• Seventy-two percent of the country's high 
infant mortality areas are in the South. 

• Fifty percent of all children without third 
party health care protection Ih^e in the 
South. 

Changing family structure, more single- 
parent families, more working mothers, and the 
waves of new migrants both young and old who 
live in the South without benefit of extended 
families signal a basic change in the southern 
support systems which have traditionally relied 
on informal networks of kin, relath/es and small 
communities. 

The Task Force on Southern Children is com; 
mitted to developing responses to these needs 
in the form of a Regional Action Agenda to be 
published in summer 1 981 . This profile is a first 
important step. 
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Dcflntaifl the Region 

South refe«tothefourteenSouthemQro*thPolici^^rd«at«:^ 
Mississippi. North Carolina. <>l«h«T«. South Ca«rf.n«. 

also inc^ our newest member. Puerto Rico. In such instaiKes. the southern regioa t^'JT^^lf 
(and the South region without Puerto Rico as SouthjMn some instances the 

Sa^^rr«South-TheC>nsusSouthsl^ 

UnteS^.^noted,nor,-South inciu^ 

region. , ^ ' 
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Aa investigation by the 20-memberTask 
Force on Southern ChiWren* identified, for the 
first time, unique characteristics of southern 
children and developed a significant amount bf 
basi^line data. In November, 1979, the task 
force, using the regional data, produced a Pre- 
limin^ Report which set forth, in broad 
strokes, a profile of children in the SouthrEx^l^ 
panding upon that initial document, this report 
provides additional and more detailed informa- 
tion about the well-being of children in our re- 
gion. 

Our purpose here is two-told: to present, in 
the text, a coherent overall picture of southern 
children — for the public and for goneralist 
policymakers as well. Second — for child advo- 
cates and specialists in human services policy— 
" e hope the Appendix Tables will shed light on 
specific interstate differer^ces and similarities. 

Why is a regional focus necessary? The task 
force has observed a number of important 



*See page 1 19 for a complete listing of task force 
members^ 



regional exceptions to national trends. For in- 
stance, recent CJ.S. patterns of a rapidly declin- 
ing child population simply do not match the 
patterns in the South. Such inconsistencies 
make it necess?iry to unmask other prevailing 
national models which conceal the characteris- 
tics of our region. In this way southern policy- 
makers can better respond in a reasonable and 
appropriate fashion. 

We believe that policies to promote child wefl- 
belng in the South necessarily will be formulated 
in the context of several competing fbrces for 
change: the historical imperative to resolve 
racial and economic inequities; the demands of 
new southerners accustomed to more sophis- 
ticated public ser^ces; and the varying and con- 
siderable needs of newcomers to the<J.S. 

This report focuses on the most serious 
needs of our children, recognizing that the 
limited resources in the next twenty years com- 
pel us to learn new rules for accomplishing 
social objectives. On the basis of this profile of 
southern children the Task Force on Southern 
Children will formfulate a Regional Action 
Agenda whiCttivill be available in summer 1 981 . 

1 
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Rising Birth Rates and Migration 

The demographic trend toward a general 
**^ging" of the tJ.S. population has fostered the 
myth in some quartet's that the time has come to 

"dismantie children's services and budgets due 
to a shrinking child population. In the South this 

. perception is clearly inaccurate. 

In contrast to a marked decline in the num- 
bers of children ^n other parts of the country 
during the seventies, the cljild population of the 
South showed much less change. Between 
1 970 an^ 1978;^ the number of pre-school chil-- 
dren^ageS years or less) actually increased 
slightly in the South, compared to a national 

t decrease of nearly 2 million youngsters (Qiart 1 , 



Appendix Table 1 ). In the non-South, the num- 
ber of children under age 1 8 dfopped 1 1 3 per- 
cent compared to a less than 2 percent decline 
in the South (Charts 2 and 3). ^ 

Three southern states actually experienced an 
increase in total population under 18 years. The 
remaining states, though declining in total child 
population, registered declines below the G.S. 
rate of decline (-8.6 percent), ranging from -0.3 
percent in Arkansas to -7.7 percent in Virginia 
(Appendix Table 2). 

The number of sout^jern children hovered 
around the 20 million r^ark during the seventies. 
ki 1 978 there were 2Q.8 million southern chil- 
dren, 32 percent of the nation's 64.7 million 
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Chaitl 

Numfcer of ChUdren Cinder Age 5, 
By Region, 1970 vs. 1978 
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Chart 2 

Number of ChUdren, by Rcglofi, 1 f*"0 vs. 1978 
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Change 




Millions of Children 



Chwt3 

Change In the Population of Children 
South vs. lion-South, 1970 to 1978 




residents under age 18, up since 1970 from the 
region's 29,9 percent share of U.C children. 

Although the proportion of the total popula- 
tion comprised of children has declined in both 
the nation and the South due to the general 
aging trend in the population, the South is 
young by many measures. The South s propor- 
tion of the population under age 5 irv 1978 was 
- greater than the national share of these very 
young children: 7.7 percent compared to 6.8 
percent (Appendix Table 3). This had changed 
from 8.7 percent ^nd 8.4 percent, respectively, 
in 1 970 (Appendix Table 4). The portion of chil- 
dren under 18 accounts for 30.3 percent of the 
South s general population, compared to 28.7 
percent in other regions, down from 1970 com- 
parative figures of 35.2 percent and 34.0 (per- 
cent (Appendix Tables 3 and 4). The median 
age in most southem states is younger than the 
G.S. median (Appendix Table 5). 

While Oiher parts of the country have been 
closing school facilities, paring down services 



for children, and reducing teacher rolls, the 
South can t56k forward to a fairly steady and 
perhaps increasing demand for services for iis 
youngest citizens. Both migration and higher 
birth rates contribute to the proportionately 
higher number of children in the South (Chart 
4), The birth rate in the South continues to be 
higher than in other regions. Although birth 
rates between 1970 and 1975 declined nation- 
ally and regionally, signs of a change in thi:^ 
trend becanrve apparent in 1976 and 1977, and 
1979 data reveal a striking upswing. Provisional 
birth rates for 1979 show the South at 16.8 live 
births pe^ thousand population compared to 
15.3 in the non-South. Highest rates include 
Texas (19.8), Louisiana (19.8) and Mississippi 
( 1 8^) (Appendix Table 6). The coming of age of 
the post-Worid War II "baby boom" generation 
suggests even higher birth rates for the South in 
the early eighties. 

In addition to the natural increase in the child 
population, migration also contributes to the 
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southern growth, 6.6 million, was due to natural 
increases (births to resident southerners minus 
deaths). 

An analysis of southern population growth in 
the sixties reveals an uneven pattern arnong the 
states. All but one state. West Virginia, marked 
some populatidft increase in the period; ten 
c'^tes sho ved growth rates below both the 
regional and U.S. figures. Four states— Virginia, 
Georgia, Texas and especially Florida— were 
responsible for the region's overall gains. In 
terms of migration, nine states experienced net 
outmigration. In West Virginia, outmigration ex- 
ceeded natural increase, producing a decline in 
total population (Appendix Table 8). 

The trend of net inmigration that began in the 
sixties extended to all southern states in the 
seventies, including impressive turnarounds for 
the nine states that had previously experienced a 
net loss of residents due to outmigration. This 
striking shift in state performances yielded 43 
million new southenners-by-choice. Migration 
accountedfor 50 percent of the region's popula- 
tion increase in the period, up from less than 
4 percent in the sixties (Appendix Table 9, 
Charts). 

The region gained 8.6 million in population 
between 1970 and 1979, with a growth rate of 
14.9 percent— almost double the U.S. average 
growth rate of 8.3 percent Thirteen southern 
states registered population growth rates higher 
than the national average. 

The initial swing to net inmigration resulted 
from a combination of factors: more southern 
residents stayed in the region of their birth; more 
former outmigrants returned home, more 



South's more youthful community. Migrants to 
th6 South generally tend to be young adults with 
growing families. In the period 1970-1975, mi- 
gration to the southern states accounted for 
increases in the school-3ge population ranging 
from 1 .4 percent to 1 7.0 percent (Appendix 
Table 7). 

The Mew Melting Pot 

The worid of today's southern child is being 
powerfully shaped by recent and continuing mi- 
gration to the region. Standing in sharp contrast 
to the South's history of population loss through 
outmigration and the small homogeneous 
communities of those who stayed, the Southi of 
the 1980's appears to be the new melting pot, 
attracting a broad mix of Americans from other 
regions, as well as new immigrant groups from 
Southeast Asia, the Caribbean and South 
America. 

The new southemers-by-choice from the 
Northeast and A^dv^ 'ist regions of our country 
bring with them high expectations for public 
services, including services for children and 
families. Those who are new to the U.S., especi- 
ally those whose native language is not English, 
bring needs for public services during the transi- 
tion and assimilation period. Southern com- 
munities and governments will be challenged to 
respond to these new expectations, demands, 
and needs. 

Trends In Growtti and Migration 

From tile turn of tiie cenbjry tiirough I960, 
the number of southerners who left the region 
exceeded the number of new residents moving 
Soutii. Those who left soutiiem homes included 
botii black and white, tiie educated as well as ttie 
poor and disadvantaged. The year 1 960 marked 
the beginning of a reversal of that ti-end: the first 
netinmigration to tiie region in nearly a century. 

During the sixties, southern population 
growtii kept pace and slightiy exceeded tiie 
growth rate of the nation. Of the 6.9 million 
persons added to tiie soutiiern population dur- 
ing the sixties, 270,000 came from net inmigra- 
tion. While inmigration represented 13 percent 
of growtti tiiroughout the country, inmigration 
accounted for only 4 percent of tiie Souti\'s 
population increase (Chart 5). The bulk of 



nortiierners and westerners moved ooum. 

Migration Profile 

Altiiough tiie average migrants to tiie Soutii 
over the past decade have been predominantiy 
young, white, well-educated and not poor, tiie 
profile of tiie migrating population nonetiieless 
includes some surprising components: 
• The 1 970- 1 977 period marked tiie first net 
inmigration of blacks to tiie South, in a 
small but apparentiy increasing move- 
ment Of black tnigrants to tiie Soutii, two- 
tiiirds were native soutiierners returning to 
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Pr iMilatlon Increase, South vs. 
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the region. Black retum-migrants were 
more likely than whites to resettle in the 
southern stateof their birth. Bl^ck re- 
turnees to the South tended to be better 
educated than those who did not return.* 

A reversal of the flow bf roor people out of 
the region has been observed. In the period 
1 975- 1 977, the South registered a net in- 
migration of the poor, due in large part to a 
decrease in the numbers of poor southern- 
ers leaving the region/* 

Educational status shows a positive rela- 
tionship to migration for both blacks and 



whites, returnees and new migrants^ Mi- 
grants tend to possess higher levels erf edu- 
cational attainment than non-migrsnts.* 

• The south continues to attract a steady 
influx of retired older Americans, nnany of 
whom may follow children and grandchil- ^ 
dren who have migrated south.** 

*Lx>ng. LH. JntemglomI Migration of the Poor; U.S. - 
Census P-23 #73. Department of Commerce. November. 
1978. 

**Weinstein. B. & Firestine. R.. Regional Orowth and 
Decline in Hie as.* 1978 Praeger Publisher. 
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Northeast 


Midwest 


West 


South 


1967-1971 


-16.000 


-48.000 


+ 108.000 


-44.000 


1975-1977 


-171,000 


•52.000 


+95.000 


+ 127.000 



Source: Long, LH.. liHwegloiiel MIyattcM the Poor, US. Census P-23 Mo. 73. Department of Comnnerce, Movember, 1 978. 
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New EntnuiU to the Unked States 

' Entrants to the Onited States include legal 
innnnigrants. refugess, illegal aliens, and a new 
category termed "legal entrants." Although the 
settlement of the first group, legal immigrants, is 
probably not concentrated regionally, thiere is 
evidence that the South, especially areas of 
Texas. Florida. Louisiana and Virginia, has be- 
come home to very large numbers of illegal 
immigrants from Mexico, over 90.000 of the 
recent entrants from Haiti and Cuba, and nearly 
100.000 refugees from Southeast Asia. 

Immigrant families often bring with them chil- 
dren with limited or no English language skills 
who must be served by public schools. In addi- 
tion, children whose parents lack official legal 
status in ihe C.S. but who are born in this country 
have full entitlement as C.S. citizens. 

Because the South, more than ever before, is 
both the point of entry and the final destination 
of many newcomers to America, southem insti- 
tutions are challenged to carry out the "nnelting 
pot" functions traditionally associated \Vith other 
major port areas such as New York. Boston, and 



San Francisco. Througnout C.S. history, refu- 
geefe arriving in this country were first processed 
in another country of "first asylum." Health 
screening and finding a C.S. sponsor was done 
before the refugee came to the C.S. However, 
recent unanticipated waves of refugees from the 
Caribbean are entering the C.S. without being 
screened in an intermediate country. Conse- 
quently, southern communities— particularly 
Rorida's— must cope with problems other CJ.S. 
communities have not faced such as setting up 
refugee resettlement camps and committing 
local resources to provide health screening, 
social services, and sponsors for the unexpect- . 
arrivals. 

Ethnic Dhrersity 

The South s total population, regardless of 
the age group, exhibits considerable ethnic di- 
versity (Appendix Table 1 0. Chart 6). 
• The South has a greater absolute number 
and relative percentage of black residents 
than any other area. , 
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• Hispanics represent about the same pro- 
portion of the South's population as they 
do in the non-South. It should be noted, 
however, that Hispanics in the South reside 
prinnarily in two states, Texas and Florida. 

• White and other races constitute a smaller 
percentage of the southern population 
than they do in the non-SouL i. 

Because birth rates are higher among black 
and Hispanic southerners, the racial distribution 
of the child population in the South shows a 
slightly higher proportional representation of 
minorities among children than adults (Appen- 
dix Tables 10, 1 1, 12, 13; Chart?). 



One quarter of the South s children are non- 
white, compared to the 13.2 percent non-white 
child population in other areas. Notable excep- 
tions are four states with larger than national 
average white majorities: West Virginia with 98 
percent white children; Kentucky, 89 percent; 
Oklahoma, 87 percent; and Texas, 86 percent* 
The remaining southern states show non-white 
child populations ranging from 21 percent in 
Tennessee to 45 percent in Mississippi. 

'However, 30 percent of the children in Texas are 
Hispanic. 



Chart? 

Population ^nder Age 18, by Race, 1975 
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_SOaTHERN CHIP J>REN AND THEIR FAMIUE&-A 
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Living Arrangemento 

The majority of children in the G.S. tinder age 
18 live in families. They live with either natural, 
adoptive, or step-parents (Chart 8). In the South, 
this category includes 17,785,000 children 
(1975). Of this group, 83.7 percent live fn two- 
pareot families; but nearly 3 million live in single- 
|>arent families, mostly with their mothers. 
Comparing the number pf children IMng with 
either one or both parents, the profile in the 
Souti is comparable to the U.S. picture (Appen- 
dix Table 14). 

In 1980 more children under 1 8 in the South 
as well as in the nation lived in single-parent 
female-headeo families. Tnis proportion in- 
creased from 15 percent in 1975 to 18 percent 
in 1 980 in the nation as a whole and from 15 
percent to 1 9 percent in the South (Figure 2). 
The very disparate living arrangements of black 
and white children holds for the (J.S. and the 
region. Eighty-seven percent of white children in 
the South and In the U.S. live with two parents, 
compared to 49 percent of U.S. black children 
and 46 pfercent of black children in the South. 

In contrast, we see dramatic regional differ- 
ences— 4>ome out In every single southern 
state— when we look at the 3.2 million U.S. chil- 
dren living with relatives who are not parents. 
Nearly 50 percent of these children live in the 



South: 1 .5 millton (7.8 percent of all southem 
children) T^/e with non-parental relatives which is 
twice the rate of the non-South (3.8 percent) 
(Appendix Table 15). This is testimony to the 
strong kinship t>onds of southem families, tt 
reflects what Robert Hill temied "informal adop- 
tion."* Infornnal adoption is overwhelmingly a 
southem phenomenon. Seventy percent of all 
black children living in relatives' homes without 
their natural parents are southem. in Alabama, 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Missis- 
sippi, Virginia and Lx)uisiana, t)etween 15 and 1 8 
percent of all black families include children 
who are not natural or legally adopted children. 
Informally adopted children live in a fourth of the 
families headed by women in these states 
(Figure 3, Appendix Table 15). 

It is likely that many of these informal adop- 
tion families are headed by women, such as 
aunts and grandmothers, which would explain 
the slightly higher rates of school-age children 
living in female-headed households in the Cen- 
sus South than in the rest of the country, accord- 
ing to 1975 data (Figure 4). 



*Hill. Robert. Informal Adoptton Among Black Faml- 

lief. National Urban Leagur. 1977. 
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Charts 

Living Amngeinents for ClUidren, 
Soutli vs. Mon-Soutli. 1975 



-29.9% 



i in 



8* relatSw 



92.2* own 
" parents 





1.6% father only 
4.8* mother on^ 

83.9* both 
parents 



1.3* father only 
14.8* mother only 



:^70.1* =— 96.2* own 



parents ^^^^^ ^=^ 83.6* both 

patents 





Percent of Living ' _ 

Chndren Arrangements Arrangements ^ 

in South vs. Non-South (parents vs. relatives) (parent vs. parents) 

children include children who live with natural. Woptiv* or step-parents. 

cliiMKn include "^wn- children plus children who live with non-parental relatives such as aunts, grandmothers 

:ousins. 



. Plgure2 

Own ChfiAvn Cinder 18 Uving Amngenient (L8. and South. 1975'and 1980 (OOO's) 



Area 



1975 
United Siates 
South 
Non-South 



1980 
United States 
South 

Black 

White 

Spanish 
Non-South 



Total Own Children 



61369(100X) 
17.785(100*) 
43384(1 OOX) 



58,123(100X) 
.17.621(100X) 

3.590(100*) 
13375(100*) 

1.269(100*) 
40.502(100*) 



2 Parents 



51,464(84*) 
14,883(84*) 
36.581(84*) 



■46.845(81*) 
14.061(80*) 

1.880(52*) 
12.006(87*) 

1.066(84*) 
32.784(81*) 



Mother Only 



9.072(15*) 
2.627(15*) 
6.445(15*) 



10326(18*) 
3362(19*) 
1.645(46*) 
1.684(12*) 
189(15*) 
6.964(17*) 



Father Only 



833(1*) 
286(2*) 
547(1*) 



951(2*) 
243(1*) 

55(2*) 
185(1*) 

15(1*) 
708(2*) 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Cun«nt PopulitkNi Reports. Sertes P-20. Mo. 334. "Demographic. Social and Economic Profile of 
States: Spring 1976." US. Ctovemment Printing OIBce. Washington. D.C 1960 Data from unpublished 1980 Annual Demographic RIe 
compiled Bureau of Labor Sattatlcs Data Sendees Group. Special thanks to Robert AWntire and Kenneth B-wrkley. 



S^lgureB 

1975. CMIdren ander IS by Living Anangertient 





Total Related 


Own Chiklren with 


WithRelathw 




Children 


1 or 2 parents 


Not Parents 




64.610(100*) 


61369(95.0*) 


3241(5.0%) 


South 


19.295(100*) 


17.785(922*) 


1510(7.8X) 


Non-South 


45315(100*) 


43.584(962*) 


1.731(3.8«) 



Source: US. Bureau of the Census. Cumnt PopulaUoa Reports. Series P-20. Mo. 334. "Demographic. Social, and Economk ProAk; 
of States: Spring 1 976." CIS. Govemment Prindng Office. Washington. D.C. 1 979. 



Plgure4 

Family living AmmgcmanU of Rclatod Chikhcn Age 5 to 17. 
Soutii and CL8^ 1979 (numi>era in lOOO's) 



Total chiklren-related 
In Male-Headed family 
In Female-Headed family 



Non-South 



CJ.S. 



33366(100*) 
28.024 (84*) 
5342 (16*) 



49211(100*) 
41.008 (83*) 
8203 (17*) 



South* 



15.845(100*) 
12.984 (82*) 
2,861 (18*) 



Source: US. Bureau of the Census, "Relaied Chiklren 5 tc 1 7 years oM by Poverty Status in 1 975. Educatkm and Sex of Family Head, foi 
the q.S. and tl « South Regkjn." ui)pt4>tohed material from the 1 976 SC. 
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The Economlct of Southern Children and 
ThdrFamiUet 



Until the 1 980 decennial Census results are avail- 
able, the best data source to desciibe CJ.S. children 
by income status is the 1 976 Survey of Income and 
Education (SIE). The primary purpose of the SIE. 
conducted by the U.S. Census Bureau, was to esti- 
mate school-age children below the poverty level, by 
state. The SIE is the source of all data presented in 
this section, some of which is available on a state- 
by-state basis^but some of which is only available 
for the Census South. 



The economic circumstances of southern 
families has a significant impact on the oppor- 
tunities and protections afforded southern chil- 
dren: It is disturbing to observe that southern 
children bear a dispropoitionate burden of U.S. 
poverty. Thirty percent of the nation's children 
live in the Soirth, but the region is home to 40 
percent of the nation's 10 million poor children. 
Among the veiy poor children (living below 75 



percent of the poverty level, 45 percent live in the 
South (Chart 9). 

Information about school-age children living 
in families below the poverty level is available for 
the Census South from the SIE. This region- 
wide data reveals two disturbing trends: 

1 ) Children in female-headed families are 
almost four times more likely to be poor 
than children in families headed by males 
(Chart 10). In the Census Gouth, of the 
2.861 million school-age children in fami- 
lies headed by women, 1.435 million (502 
percent) are poor children, compared to 
12.8 percent who are poor among school- 
age children in families headed by men. 
State totals show 1 .806 million children of 
all rnes in female-headed families below 
poverty in the South. 

2) In the 1 3 southern states which do hot pro- 
vide for Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) payments to unemployed 
parents (AFDC-tl), children' in male- 
headed households are categorically in- 
eligible for Aid to Families and Medicaid 



Percent 

100 



Chait9 

Regional DMribution of OiUdreii, by Family Income Level, 1975 

Poor children 



All children 



Desperately 
poor children 



50 



7C.1% 




59.4% 



55% 





\ I Non-South 
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benefits. This is particularly disturbing be- 
cause half of ihi approximately 3 million 
school-age poor children in the South re- 
side in families headed by men. . . 1 .663 
million children who are poor but ineligible 
for assistance (Chart 10). 
SIE state-level data^hows that eveiy southern 
state has a povejjy rate for related children, both 
pre-school and school-age, that is higher than 
comparable rates for non-South states, in fact 
in ten southem states the oyerall poverty rates 
for related children exceed the non-South pro- 
portions by 50 percent with rates ranging from 
13.8 percent (Virginia) to 32.8 percent (Missis- 
sippi) to 67.6 percent (Puerto Rico), compared 
to the average non-South rate of 13.0 percent 
(Appendix Table 16). 

It is encouraging to note, however, that the 
South has reduced the child poverty rate since 
1969, with the rWriber of school-aged young- 



sters in poverty showing greater reductions than 
pre-schoolers in the region. In contrast ti.S. and 
non-South child poverty rates increased be- 
tween^ 1969 and the mid-seventies. In spite of 
these recent declines in the South s child pover- 
ty rates, the proportion of children who are poor 
remains higher in the South than in any other 
areas of the country (Appendix Tables 17, 18). 

The poverty rate for families with children 
under age 18 is 15.2 percent in the Census 
South and 12.3 percent in the U.S. (Chart 1 1 ). Of 
1,553,000 such families below poverty iathe 
South, 656,000(55.1 percent) are white; 
672,000 (43.3 percent) are black; 25,000 ( 1 .6 
percent) are **other"; and 8.8 percent are Span- 
ish (Chart 12). One-third of poor white families 
with children are in the South, but over half of the 
poor black families with children are in the 
South (Appendix Table 19, Chart 13). 



Chart IQ 

Numbur of Soutliem Sdiobl-Aae ChOdren, by Head of HouMhold, 1979 





Total; 
12.5 million 



1.6 million 
(12.8%) 



0 



± 



5 10 
Millions of School-Age Children 
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15 
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ritali«^CM*«n.5tol7 
by Family bMoiiMLavcl. South and CL8.. 1975 



Total 

In Male-Headed Family 
In Female-Headed Family 



Total 

In Male-Headed Family 
In Female-Headed Family 



49^11 
41.006 
8.203 



7,132 
3,459 
3,673 



100 
833 
16.7 



100 
483 
513 



AU Income Leveb 
(Numbers in lOOO's) 



Percent South Percent Mon-South PtK0l 



15.645 100 
12,984 81.9 
2.861 lai 



33366 
28,02A, 
534V 



Below Poverty Level 

3,098 Too 
1,663 53.7 
1.435 463 



4,034 
1.796 
2236 



100 
84.0 
16.0 



100 
44.6 
55.4 



Source- U5.Buieao oftheCefmi.. Tte<i>edChildren5tol7yeOT^ 
i; < as! and the South Region." unpuWtohed miteital fiom the 1 976 SE. 



Relatad ChiAw hi Povurty. NumbMr aad Pprcwit: 1969 and 1975 



1969 



18 



Und«>5 



5-17 



(percentages) 



as. 

Non-South 
South 



15.1 
113 
244 



15.9 
12.4 
243 



14.8 
10.9 
2AA 



(in thousands) 



as. 

Non-South 
South 



10396 
5364 
4.832 



2.696 
1309 
1.187 



7.700 
4.055 
3.645 



1975 



la 



153 
13.0 
20.7 



9.867 
5,861 
4,005 



(lnder5 



5-17 



17.8 
15.7 
223 



2,835 
1,687 
1,040 



143 

12.0 
202 



7,132 
4.174 
2,958 



Source' tl5. Bureau of the Census, , 

of States: Spring 1976," US. CJowfranent Printing OIBce, Wsshington, D.C., 1979. 



Series P-20, Mo. 334. "DemograpWc, Soda! and Economic Profile 
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* Ciaitll 4 
Pen«nt of FamUe* living Bdow Poverty Lpvd and Uvlna Bclo^ 

Percent tJ.S. South 




Total: 15.756 



I aMrtl2 

Famines with ChilAcn, living Below Povotty Level, by Race. 1975 



U.S. 



South 



(1256) 




(956) 





(Hispanic— can 
be either blacit 
or white) 
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Chart 13 



Poor FamOks^rilh CMMM by Race, U^. and South. 1975^ 



/Millions 
2.5 



2.0 



1.5 



1.0 



0.5 



U.S. Total: 2.469.000 



SoutSTotal: 856.000 




South 



(J.S. Total: 1257.000 



South Total: 672.000 



53.5X— 



-34.7X 




Poor White 
Families 



Poor Blacit 
Families 



While poverty rates for Blacks and Hispahlcs 
in the Census South approximate the rates for 
the a.S. as a whole, "white" and "other race" 
poverty pecentageS are higher In the Census 
South than in the nation: 10.5 percent and 28.0 
percent, respectively, connpared to 93 percent 
and 1P/.3 percent (Appendix Table 19).^ 

Mean and nnedian inconnes for southern 
families with related children continue to lag 
behind the U.S. nrwrks for eveiy southern state 
ejccepC Virginia (Appendix Table 20). 

Static data for all families (including those 
without children) <s available by race (Appendix 
Table 20) When looking dt all families, the pov- ' 
erty rates for black families are three times high- 
er than the poverty rates for wliite families in the 
a.S., South, and non-South alike. White and 
black family poverty rates, however, are both 
nearly 30 percent higher ' .i the South than in the 
non-routh (Chart 14). The median income of 
southern white families is lower than the U.S. 
median for white families in all but two states 
(Louisiana ^tnd Virginia). However, mean and 
median income levels fall below U.S. figures for 
black families in eveiy southern state (Appendix 
Table 21). 



Mothers Working OuUlde the Home 

Southern society has traditionally valued hard 
work; southern women have participated in the 
labor force at a greater rate than women in the 
non-South since the turrvofthe century. Mot 
surprisingly, then, many southern mothers to- 
day work outside the home. 

Although current labor force ijartJclpatiph ■ 
rates for childless women in the South are rela- 
tively low, the rates for women with children— 
both school-age and pre-schoolT-are hlghef in 
the South than in the rest of the country, regard- 
less of marital status. Southern mothers are • 
working in increasing numbers, with the great- 
est Increases anriong mothers of children under 
age 3. Only Kentucky, Louisiana, and West Vir- 
ginia show rates of mothers in the work force ** 
which are lower than the non-South (Ajjpendix 
Tables 22,^3, 24). In 1980, 2.5 million pre- ' 
schoolers in the South had mothers who worked 
outside the home among a total of 10 million 
southern children under age 18 with mothers in 
the work force. 

Regional differences are particularly striking 
when we look at mothers not living with hus- 
bands. For these single heads of households 
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with children under 1 8 years, the work force 
.participation rate is 78 percent in the South and 
60 percent In the non-Soulh; for sir jle mothers 
of prc*?chool-age cnildren, the rates are 66.5 
percent in the South and 5 1 percent In the rest of 
the country. Among these single mothers with 
children under age 6, only those in West Virginia 
(43.8 percent) are ranked below the non-South 
labor force rates (Appendix Table 24). 
These facts have important implications for 



public and private policymakers concerning 
such programs as day care, shift assignments, 
and flex-time. Nearly half (48.5 percent) of all 
southern mothers with preschool children worlv 
outside the home. This includes almost half of 
the women who live with their husbands and 
two-thirds of the women who head single-parent 
families. . . in each case, a higher pecentage than 
for women living in other regions of the country 
(Appendix Table 23). 



Percent 



Chart 14 
Percent of Families 
Living Below Poverty^Level, 1975 



VHitf Families 



Black Families 



1 Poverty 
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LIFE CHANCES: THE EARLY YEARS 



] 



Health Coverage and Utilization 

Region-wide indicators of health in the South 
reflect at least in part the South*s concentration 
of poor, minority and rural residents— the 
groups known to be most vulnerable to health 
problems. A complex web of poverty, inade- 
quate nutrition, sut>standard housing, lack of 
prenatal care, and inappropriate utilization of 
child health services contributes to the picture of 
child well-bejng — or the lack of it— in the South. 
For Instance,, almost 20 percent of southern 
children have no medical cost protection— 
either private insurance or Medicaid— 



compared to the average G.S. rate of 12 per- 
cent In fact Rgure 7 shows that half of the 7.5 • 
million G.S. children witiiout third party medical 
coverage are southern children (3.7 million). 
Related surveys show that the number of physi- 
cian visits for both school-agtf children and 
women of childbearing age in the South lags 
behind all other regtons (Rgure S). 

According to the American Academy of Pedi- 
atrics, in 1978, 819 southern counties (of a total 
of 1 357 counties in the region) had r ^ local 
pediatrician. 



FlguraT 

HeUth Cara Coven«e of Cha*«n and Youths Under 18 Yea^ 
AccoidingtoljfpcorCoveraaeandSelecM 1976 



Private Insurance 
or Medicare 



Medicaid 



Other Programs 



No InsuraiKe 





Number of 


Percent 


Number of 


Percent 


Number of 


Percent 


Number of 


Percent 




Persons |n 


of 


Persons In 


of 


Persons in 


of 


Persons in 


of 


Characteristics 


Thousands Population Tho;isands Population Thousands Population Thousands Population 


Tptal Under 18 years 


4M97 


73.9 


6,662 


102 


2,004 


3.1 


7,577 


.11.6 


Region 






1,933 








961 


63 • 


Mortheast 


11317 


782 


13.4 


120 


0.8 


FHoith Central 


14^7 


81.9 


1373 


9.0 


142 


0.8 


1292 


7.4 


South* 


14356 


66.9 


1,921 


9.0 


1,088 


5.1 


3,781 


17.6 


Welt 


8267 


69.7 


1235 


10.4 


65? 


55 


1363 


132 



Source: Division of HeaKh Interview Statistics, National Center for Health StatiSics: Data from the Health Interview Survey, Report of the 
Select PMd on the PnNnotton or CMd HeaMu 1 980. Volume DL Table 1 1 3. 
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number of PtayridMi VWU and 
ffumlMr of PhyridM VWU Pw Pmon Per Yev . 
by QMgrM*: Regioii. Sen. and Afle: 
(Inltad8tatM,1975 



Geographic Region 



Sex&Agc 


All 
Regions 


Nofth- 
East 


North 
Central 


Census 
South* 


West 


Bolh Sexes 

All A^r^m 

All Ages 
Under 5 years 
5-14 years 
15-24 years 


5.1 
6.9 
3.4 
4.4 


Number of visits per person per year 
53 4.7 - 
7.8 62 
3.7 3.4 
4.7 42 


4.6 
6.6 
2.9 
4.0 


5.9 
7.1 
3.8 
53 


Fenwle 

AilAges 
15-24 years 
25-34 years 
35-4*years 


5.7 
53 
6.7 
6.1 


6.0 
53 
6.6 
6.0 


5.4 
53 
63 
5.7 


53 
5.0 
63 
53 


6.8 
63 
73 

7.6 . 


Note: Data based on household inters of 5lr^^"2L''^^ 
Source: Division of HeaHh Intsnrtew Stotetics. Nadonal Center for Health Statistics. 



Infant Mortality 



Of 99 1 .000 babies bom in the South in 1975. 
1 7.500 died before their first birthday. If the infant 
mortality rate among white children in other parts of 
the country had prevailed in the South, nearly 4.000 
southern babies who died in 1975 would have 
reached one year of age. 

Infant mortality rates are considered a basic 
index of the overall health status of a population 
as well as serving as an indicator of child health. 
The infant death rate is universally accepted as a 
standard measure of comparison among na- 
tions, as well as regions, states, and localities. 
During the period 1940-75, infant mortality de- 
clined dramatically for both the U.S. and the 
Census South. The region improved its infant 
mortalty rates from 58 deaths per thousand live 
births to 1 7.8. an impressive decline of 69 per- 
cent compared to the (I.S. decline of 66 percent ' 
(movirig from 47 deaths per thousand live births 
in 1940 to 16.1 in 1975). The rates in the CIS. 
and the regions continued to decline between 
1 975 and 1979 with the U.S. reaching a low of 



13 deaths per thousand live births, and the 
South attaining a rate of 14 compared to 12.5 in 
the rest of the country (Appendix Table 25). 

These trends are partially explained by denrK>- 
grsfphic shifts In the proportion of non-white live 
births. For the South in the 35 year period, non- 
white births remained stable (about 26.5 per- 
cent), but the nation as a whole experienced an 
increase in the proprotion of non-white births 
from 12.6 percent in 1940 to 18.8 percent in 
1 975. The improvement is also related to the 
proportion of births In hospitals which rose for 
both the U.S. and the Soutii from 55 percent and 
31 percent respectively In 1940 to 98 percent for 

both In 1975. 

The South and the nation can be proud of the 
accomplishments in the area of infant mortality 
reflected in Figure 9. We have more gains to 
register however. In 1976, the national rate of 
14.1 Infant deaths per thousand live blriths 
ranked th^G.S. performance behind 1 1 other 
industrialized counti-ies. Including West Ger- 
many, Japan, Canada, Great Britain, and Swe- 
den. National aggregates, however, conceal 
significant racial and regional differences. 
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Figures 

Infant Mortality Rate«l>y Color Clnlt^ Ccmprislnfl the South, 

Selected Ye«. 1940 to 1975. Data are by pTace of occurrence for 1940; by place of residence for other yean. 

(Races per 1.000 Hve btaths) 



Color and Region 1940 ^1^950 _ ^^^^ 

All Races 

United States 47.0 29.2 ' 26.0 20.0 6.1 

CensusSouth 58.0 34.6. 29.0 22.3 7.8 

SouthAtlantic . 57.1 33.7 30.6 22.1 8.2 

East South Central 55.9 362 32.3 23.0 8.1 

West South Central 61.1 34.6 29.0 22.0 17.0 

White 

United States 432 26.8 22.9 7.8 4.2 

CensusSouth 51.9 30.8 24.5 8.7 4.9 

South Atlantk: 482 28.1 23.6 18.0 14.9 

East Soutii Central 50.6 32.5 25.6 18.7 4.7 

West South Central 56.7 32.4 24.9 196 15.0 

^1 Other 

United States 73.8 44.5 432 30.9 24.2 

CensusSouth 75.9 45.3 46.8 32.9 25.7 

SouthAtlantic , 775 46.5 472 32.6 25.9 

East South Central 691 44.8 48.4 352 27.1 

West South Central 79.8 43.1 443 31.4 24.1 



Source: National Center for Health Statistics, unpublished data. Mortality Statistics Branch. DmsUla Bumhann. 



Mationally, non-whites, particularly blacks and 
native American Indians, experience infant mor- 
tality rates nearly two-thirds greater than the 
rates for white infants. This pattern is also true in 
the South. 

Although two^thirds of infant deaths in the 
South occur among white children, non-white 
children experience higher infant mortality rates, 
as they do nationally (Chart 15). 

Regional Differences: However, infant mor- 
tality rates in the southern region are Ngher for 
both whites and non-whites than corresponding 
rates in the non-South (Appendix Table 26). In 
1 975, only two southern states. Rorida and 
Tennessee, matched the white infant mortality 
rate of the non-South— 1 3.9 deaths per thou- 
sand live births. West Virginia's white infant mor- 
tality rate ( 1 8.0) exceeds the white non-South by 



nearly 29 percent County infant mortality rates 
for white babies in West Virginia range from 21 .4 
percent to 40.3 percent— one and one-half to 
three times the CJ.S. white rate. While Kentucky 
and Olclahoma scored non-white infant mor- 
tality rates (19.3 and 19.1 respectively) well 
below the comparable rate for nort-southem 
regions (23.1 ), the remaining southern states 
ranged above that rate— from 24. 1 to 29.4 infant 
deaths per thousand non-white live births. In 
1 979, the overall infant mortality rate ( 1 4.0) in 
southern states was higher than the 12.5 infant 
morality rate for the non-South with the excep- 
tion of Kentucl<y ( 1 1 .8), Oklahoma ( 1 1 .2) and 
Texas ( 1 2.3) (Appendix Table 2V). 

Just as there is significant variation among 
states, local differences within states are also 
marked. In an effort to identify local ''pockets' of 
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high infant mortality, the Department of Health 
and Human Services (HHS) in 1978 defined 564 
high infant mortality areas— 171 urban and 393 
ruMi areas. Four hundred-four (72 percent) of 
the designated jsreas are located in the South. 
The criteria specified that a high infant mortality 
area must have 2,000 or more live births per 
year and an infant mortality rate of 22.1 or 
greater over a five-year period. The General 
Accounting Officfe, in a report on improved 
pregnancy outcome,* indicates that these cri- 
teria may, in fact, underestinnate infant mortality 
pockets in the South by screening out rural 
areas with fewer than the requisite 2,000 births. 
As an example, the report cites nine North Caro- 
lina counties with infant mortality rates from 
23.4 to 27.7 but fewer than 2,000 live births; they 
are therefore not designated as high infant mor- 
tality areas (Figure 10). 

Racial Differences: The infant mortality rates 
for the areas above reveal marked deviatipn 
from U.S. and even regional rates for both whites 
and blacks. The list of infant mortality rates for 
high infant mortality areas in the South includes 
counties where white rates exceed the G.S. rate 
by one and one-half to two times, as well as 
counties with non-white infant mortality rates in 



excess of 45 deaths per thousand live births— 
more than three times the U.S. rate. 

Demographic Differences: An analysis by 
Karen Davis indicates that non-metropolitan 
southem areas show uniformly high infant nwr- 
tality rates However, one-third of the urt)an 
counties in the South are also classified as high 
infani mortality areas, compared to only one- 
fifth of uroan counties in the non-South. Clearty, 
the infant mortality problem In the South Is not a 
purely rural phenomenon. Southern url>an 
counties are more likely than their non-South 
counterparts to be high infant mortality areas. 
Although kllosyncraclcs of the data and dis- 
putes regarding the definitions of "url)an" and 
"rural" confound precise analysis, cunrent pro- 
fessional judgment seems to be that rural and 
urban areas contribute about evenly to excess 
infant mortality in tiie Soutii. Figure 1 1 shows 
infant mortality rates for selected urban areas In 
the South. 



* Betty Management and More Resources N eed od 
to Strengthen Federal Efforts to Improve Preg- 
nancy Outcomes. (J.S. General Accounting Offtee, 
January 2 1J 980. 
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JPIgure 11 
InfmlMofftaMytii 
Selected Southern Cliten Counties, 
Aggregated Data 1973-1977 



Infant Mortality Rate 



Urban Counties 


lotai 


wniie 


V./U1CI 


Montgomery, Alat>ama 


213 


7.7 


31.1 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


iS.l 


103° 


22.6 


CritterKien, Arkansas 


20.5 


12.9 


27.0 


Pulaski, Arkansas 


16.6 


13.9 


222 


Broward/Fk>n<la 


16.1 


123 


27.0 


Duval. Flonda 


17.3 


14.6 


23.9 


Lee, Florida 


19.7 


16.1 


31.8 


Palm Beach, Florida 


19.1 


142 


302 


Bibb, Georiga 


203 


16.1 


24.8 


Fulton, Gerogia 


21.1 


13.1 


26.4 


Newton, Georgia 


20.5 


14.1 


34.4 


Jefferson, Kentucky 


14.6 


12.4 


23.1 


Calcasieu, Louisiana 


20.4 


163 


309 


Orleans, Louisiana 


22.5 


162 


253 


Rapkles, Louisiana 


18.0 


133 


26.4 


Harrison MisslssiDOi 


17.4 


13.9 


292 


Jackson. Misslssipi 


17.9 


13.8 


31.7 


BurKombe, North Carolina 


20.1 


18.1 


35.7 


CumberlarKl, North Carolina 


17.6 


163 


22.8 


Gaston, North Carolina 


18.8 


17.1 


26.4 


Guilford, North Carolina 


19.4 


16.4 


26.0 


Mecklenburg, North Carolina 


17.5 


13.0 


262 


OklahoHM, Oklahome 


17.8 


16.7 


263 


Tuba, Oklahoma 


15.6 


14.8 


215 


Charieston, South Carolina 


18.4 


14.0 


26.1 


Greenville, South Carolina 


18.1 


15.8 


25.8 


Spartanburg, South Carolina 


18.C 


16.6 


249 


L^aVKjsUi 1, 1 cnnv99cc 


162 


123 


26.9 


naminon, i ennessce 


16.0 


132 


24.5 




19.0 


14.8 


23.1 


rinv IF T^VSM 


14.8 


14.0 


242 


Da II AC T^VAC 


16.5 


14.5 


22.S 


VJaiVCSHAJII, 1 CAaa 


182 


14.9 


28.1 


vjregg, i caos 


18.2 


15.5 


262 


LUDDOCIVf IC«I3 


19.4 


18.0 


32.7 


Smith, 1 exas 


18.7 


14.1 


30.0 


Hampton City, Virginia 


18.1 


15.9 


23.8 


Newport News, Virginia 


18.0 


15.1 


26.2 


Petersburg, Virginia 


25.6 


16.4 


31.9 


Richmond, Virginia 


20.7 


16.6 


23.8 


Roanoke, Virginia 


20.5 


17.8 


282 


Suffolk, Virginia 


26.7 


16.8 


34.1 


Putnam, West Virginia 


17.7 


17.7 


0.0 


United States 


15.9 


14.1 


26.0 



Source: Maternal and Ch-kJ Health Studies Project Information 
ScierKes Research Institute, Silver Spring, Mo iand. Decem- 
ber 1 980. Unpublished data. 

•Independerrt cities in Virginia. 



Age Differences: Despite national and region- 
al inprovennents in life chances for infants, the 
first year of life rennalns the riiost hazardous one. 
During that first year, however, the risks are not 
spread evenly. In fact 72 percent of all infant 
nnortality in the South occurs in babies less than 
one nnonth of age. Thus it is important to look at 
two distinct periods related to infant mortality: 
the perinatal period, the time immediately be- 
fore and after birth, which covers both the late 
fetal and neonatal periods: and the po«t- 
nconatal period, which covers infants 28 days - 
through one year of age (Chart 1 6). 

Fetal Mortality 

Fetal nnortality in 1975 was 20 percent higher 
in the South than in the non-South. Between 
1970 and 1975, this indicator showed distinctly 
slower improvement in the southern region than 
in the rest of the country. In fact the gap has 
widened for botli whites and non-whites in the 
South compared to the non-South. 

Annong tht southern states in 1975, Missis- 
sippi had the highest fetal mortality rate { 1 8.0) 
and Oklahoma had the lowest (9.4) for all races 
combined. West Virginia showed the greatest 
improvement between 1970 and 1975, with a 
25.6 percent decrease in the fetal nnortality rate. 
South Carolina had the least improvennent with 
only an 1 1 .2 percent decrease (Appendix Table 
28). 

Meonatal Mortality 

Neonatal mortality rates showed an overall 
improvement from 1970to 1978 (Appendix 
Tables 29, 30, 3 1 ). Mon-white neonatal mortality 
rates were higher than white mortality rates for 
years 1970 and 1975 (racial breakdowns are not 
available for 1978), all states, and all regions. 
The South has only a slightly higher neonatal 
mortality rate than the non-South. For all races 
during 1970, those rates were 16.5 and 14.5, 
respectively, 12.7 and 1 1.1 in 1975, and 10.3 
and 9.1 in 1978. Both regions decreased their 
rates by approximately the same amount but * 
southern non-whites showed the slowest irp- 
provement through 1975 when compared to 
other southerners and to non-whites in other 
parts of the country. 
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State Differences: Trends in neonatal mortality 
rates from 1 970 to 1 978 for Individual southern 
states were quite simitar to the ovei^ll trend In 
the South and the rest of the nation. There are a 
few exceptions— South Carolina showed very 
little improvement ( 1 8.4 percent reduction as 
compared to 37.6 percent in the South); West 
Virginia and Oklahoma reduced their rates by 
more than 40 percent; and Puerto Rico had rates 
higher than any state in 1 970 and 1 975. It is 
noteworthy that the rates for Puerto Rico most 
closely resembled the rates for non-white 
southerners. In fact, neonatal mortality rates in 
1 970 for the two groups were exactly the same. 

Racial Differences: In general among the 
Southern states, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
South Carolina in 1 978 had the highest neonatal 
mortality rate (over 12) when all races were 
combined. In 1975, looking at whites and non- 
whites separately, West Virginia had the highest 
rate for whites, Oklahoma had the lowest non- 
white neonatal mortality rate, and Tennessee 
had the lowest white rate (Appendix Tabled 1 ). 



Perinatal Mortality 

When assessing the changes in neonatal 
mortality rates, it should be noted that decreas- 
ing the fetal mortality rate may save infants who 
subsequent^ die during the neonatal period 
Perinatal nnortality rates therefore give the com- 
bined picture for fetal and neonatai mortality 
rates* The perinatal mortality rate is defined as 
the combined fetal and neonatal deaths per 
thousand births (live births plus stiUbirths). It is 
not surprising tliatthe same racial aru) geo- 
graphic trends persist for perinatal mortality as 
were noted for fetal and neonatal mortality, f^on- 
whites consistently had higher mortality rates 
than their counterparts, and the South was con- 
sistently higher than the non-South, Npn-whites 
outside the South made much greater improve- 
ments in the perinatal death rate than did south- 
em non-whites. 

For all races combined and for non-whites, 
trends for individual states' perinatal mortality 
rates most closely resemble the state trends for - 
fetal mortality. This implies that fetal mortality 
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has the:greatest impact on perinatal mortality 
rates for all races and for non-whites, while neo- 
natal mortality has a greater impact for whites 
(Appendix Table 32). 



Infant Mortality 

The infant mortality rate, defined as the num- 
ber of deaths of children under one year of age 
per thousand live births, combines neonatal and 
postneonatal deaths. From 1970-1979 the.-s 
was a national decline in infant mortality. Overall 
infant mortality in the South improved slightly 
faster than thenon-South between 1970-1979, 
but rates continued to be higher <n the South for 
both years (Appendix Table 27). Non-white in- 
fant mortality rates for the South continued to be 
higher in 1970 and i975 for all states and all 
regions. Between 1970 and 1975, southern 
non-whiteSt however, reduced by nearly 30 per- 
cent their infant mortality rate, due largely to 
reduced rates for babies in the postneonatal 
period — those from one month to one year of 
age (Appendix Table 33). 

Racial Differences: The infant mortality figure 
coimbines neonatal (0-28 days) and post- 
neonatal death rates. These two rates are highly 
interrelated For instance, as technology in- 
creases the number of very vulnerable babies 
who survive the Tieonatal period, the number of 
babies at risl^ in the postneonatal period is in- 
creased. However, in a very general sense, neo- 
natal and postneonatal rates may be indicators 
of different needs and risks: neonatal mortality is 
said to reflect obstetrical care and maternal/ 
newborn services; postneonatal mortalty is said 
to reflect environmental factors and«cces^to 
pediatric care. The major causes of postned- 
natal deaths are sudden infant death syndrome, 
respiratory and gastrointestinal infections, con- 
genital malformations, and accidents. Although 
postneonatal death rates for non-whites (8. 1 ) in 
the South stand at two times the white southern 
rate (3.9), southern non-whites made the most 
impressive gains, reducing postneonatal deaths 
by 28% between 1970 and 1975. 

State Trends: It should be noted thA foi the 
majority of southern states (Arlcansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Lx)uisiana, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and West Virginia) 
infant mortality rates did not show as great a rate 
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t)f improvement as neonatal mortality rates (Ap- 
pendix Tables 34, 35). This innplies that al- 
though both neonatal and postneonatal mor- 
tality rates were declining, postneonatal mor- 
tality rates were declining to a lesser extent than 
neonatal rates. For these states, programs 
aimed at reducing infant mortality need to 
address access to niedical care for the c*iild 
after discharge from the hospital and the en- 
vironment in which the child lives. For the re- 
maining southern states (Alabama, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, and Puerto Rico), 
infant mortality rates showed a greater rate of 
improvement than neortatal mortality rates. For 
these states, programs aimed at reducing infant 
' mortality should focus on improving obstetrical 
and hospital care dui ..ig the neonatal period- . 

Contrary to prevtous trends, the South's infant 
mortality declined somewhat more than the 
non-South (37.5 percent versus 34.0 percent 
respectively) between 1970 arid 1979 (Ap- 
pendix Table 2*7). TT^ls was due to a greater 
decline in postneonatal mortality in the South. 

Individually, Puerto Rkro and Mississippi, with 
infant death rates over i6 per thousand, had the 
highestsouthem rates in 1970. These two states 
were also the worst in 1 975, with rates over 20 
per thousand compared to a southern average 
of 1 7. 1 . In contrast, Kentucky's rates were 1 9.6 ^ 
in 1970 and 15.6 in 1975, making then, the 
lowest rates 'n th6 South for both years (Ap- 
pendix Table 27). 

Tl ie rankings shifted by 1979, although every 
southern state had made significant reductions 
in infant mortality. In that year, NUssissippi had 
the highest rate (17.8) and was followed by 
South C&rolina (172), while tiie best perform- 
ances were turned in by Oklahoma ( 1 1.2) and 
Kentucky ( 1 1^3) ( 1 979 data are unavailable for 
Puerto Rico).C^kIahoma showed the greatest 
improvement in infant mortality rates, reducing 
its rates by 47 percent between 1 970 and 1 979 
(Appendix Table 27). 

Low Birth Weight 

Regional Differences: Nearly two-thirds of in- 
fants who die weigh less than 2500 grams. 
These very tiny infants are more than 20 times 
as likely to die witiiin their first year of life. The 
proportion of low birth weight infants among all 
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live births in the South is higher than the national 
figures: in 1978, 7.9 percent of all babies in the 
South but 67 percent of all babies iri other parts 
of the U5,^weighed less than 53 pounds (2500 
grams) at birth. For the countiy as a whole and 
for the region, the rate is twice as high for mi- 
nority populations (Appendix Tables 37, 38), 

Trends: Nationally, the rate of low birth weight 
infants has remained relatively stable over the 
last 25 years. In fact a slight increase in the 
proportion of low birth weight babies can be 
expected in areas' where improved perinatal care 
and obstetrical technology now result in live 
births for very small babies who might pre- 
vipusly have died before birth. In the South, the 
slightly iQwer rates of low birth weight among 
blacks ( 12;6) compared to blacl^ in other areas 
of the country ( 1 3,0) may be a functl&n " "he 
higher fetal mort^ity rates they experien 
(Appendix Tables 36, 37, 38), 

Reducing infant mortality rates necessitates 
addressing t^ie variables associated with low 
birth weight lack of prenatal care, poor nutrition, 
low education and socio-economic status, 
smoking, alcohol and drug abuse, and matemal 
age. 

Teenage Pregnanty 

In 1977,' a higher percentage of births in the 
South were to teenage mothers than in the rest 
bfthe country, 

• Adofescent pregnancy, which threatens the 
well-being of two children — the young 
mother and her !nfant:r*is a serious concern 
in the South: 42 percent of all pregnant 
women under age 15 live in the South. 

• Teenage mothers under age 19 are twice as 
likely as other mothers to give birth to a low 
birth weight baby, 

• Births to teenage mothers account for one- 
fourth of all southern live births — nearly a 
quarter million babies in 1975, 

• Six percent — 6,250— of these adolescent 
mothers are under age 15, 

• Twenty-two percent of babies bom to te ^n- 
age mothers have a brother or sister at home, 

• One-third of pregnant adolescents in ^he 
South are single. 



• In 1975, 1 9 percent of sexually active teens 
age 15-19 gave birth to a live infarit, com- 
pared to 12 percent in the non-South, 

• in the South, between 1970 and 1975. the 
rate of teenage pregnancy among girls less 
than 15 years rose 15,7 percent compared to 
0,7 in the ron-South, 

Younig Mothers Age 15-19 and Their Babies 

A general decline in births to mothers age 15 
to 19 was evident between 1970 and 11975, but 
the South was declining less rapidly (4.2 percent 
compared to 12,9 percent in the non-South), 
with non-white southerners displaying an 
almost negligible decline. 

The mix of individual southern state experi- 
ences with pregnant teens 15-19 ranged from 
declines of 18,2 percent in Virginia, 1 1,5 percent 
in Morth Carolina, and 11, 3 percent i0 Georgia 
to increases of 2,5 percent in West Virginia and 
3,0 percent in Louisiana, Puerto Rico showed 
the reverse trend to the southern states. Live 
births to 15-19 year olds increased by 24,9 ffet- 
cent while live births to mothers less than 15 
decreased by 29,9 percent Six southern states 
and Puerto Rico showed increased numbers of 
live births tq 15-19 year olds (Appendix Table 
41), 

Among 15-19 year-old teenagers in the 
South, whites decreased in number of births by 
6,4 percent while non-whites decreased by only 
0,4 percent (Appendix Table 42), The decrease 
was more pronounced in non-southern whites, 
14,1 percent as well as non-southern non- 
whites, 9,1 percent For this age group, the per;: 
cent change for whites varied from an increase 
of 2,8 percent in West Virginia to a 19,5 percent 
decrease in Virginia, Non-white percent changes 
varied from a 16,4 percent increase in Okia- ^ 
homa to a 16,0 percent decrease in Virginia 
(Appendix Table 43), 

It should be noted that a more complete pic- 
ture of adolescent pregnancy should include 
data on abortions. This is pointed out by a study 
in Morth Carolina which showed that although 
live births to teenagers (15-19) were declininq 
between 1973 and 1977, the number of abor- 
tions was increasing. The net effect of botii of 
these trends showed a relatively constant preg- 
nancy i;ate for this time period. Since accurate, 
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uniform abortion data for gWs under 19 are 
impossible to obtain^for thfe entire CJnjted States, 
they are not included in this report 

Youngsters Gnde; 15 Years q 

Regional Differences: One distressing finding 
was that girls under 1 5 years of age were bearing 
more children in 1975 than they were in 1970. 
This was dramatically true in the South and 
marginally true in the non-South. The number 
of births to girls under age 15 grew 0 percent 
in the non-South, but 1 5.7 percent in the South. 
This trend contrasts dramatically with overall 
decreases in the birth rate. The greatest increase 
for this age group among the Southern states 
was in Mississippi, with a 602 percent increase, 
while Tennessee showed the least increase (2.2 
percent)' (Appendix Table 4 1 ). 

Racial Differences: This increase in child- 
bearing among young girls was most dramatic ^ 
among white southemers; the increase for 
whites was twice as great as for non-whites, 25 . 
percent compared to 12 percent The percent 
change for white live births in southern states 
varied from a 153 percent increase in Arkansas 
to a 9.6Lpercent ciecrease in Georgia (Appendix 
Table 42). The non-white changes in number of 
live births varied from a 73.6 percent Increase in 
Mississippi to a 44.4 percent decrease in West 
Virginia (Appendix Table 43). It should be noted 
that although data combining races for the indi- 
vidual states shoved consistently increasing 
percent changes for this age group, racial Hata 
preserrted a different picture and pointed out 
differences among the southern states. 

Generally speaking, the trends in the South 
and non-Soutii, white and non-white, paralleled 
one another. The South, however, had a larger 
increase in the number of births to mothers 
under 1 5 and a slower decline in birtiis to 
mothers 15-19. One group which failed to ex- 
perience parallel trends was the non-southern, 
non-white, under-15 age group, among whom 
the number of birtjhs declined by 7.8 percent 
over the 1970 to 1975 period. 

Handicapped ChUdren 

Although special-care nurseries and medical 
technology have significantly increased the sur- 
vival rate of very tiny infants, these babies and 



those bom to teenage mothers remain at high 
risk for handicapping conditions in childhood 
. and later in life In fact several estimates of the 
handicapped population indicate that slightly 
higher rates of childhood disability can be found 
in the South: among children aged 3-17, the 
Survey of Income and Education (SIE) shows 
6.(5 percent handicapped for the South and 5.8 
percent for the non-South. Special education 
counts of the school-age population show 1 . 1 
millibn handicapped children in the South (85 
percent) and 2.4 million handicapped children 
in the non-South (8 perceajl (Appendix Tables 
44,45,46). 

Family Planning 

Clearly, it is wise to prevent pregn2mcy and 
childbirth until women are physically, emotion- 
ally, and economically ready to provide the best 
possible environrfient for their babies. A child 
that is unplanned or unwanted will suffer in a 
variety of ways, and the advent of that child may 
place a severe burden on the parents and ulti- 
mately society. 

It has been repeatedly demonstrated that the 
timing of births (age of mother), adequate inter- 
vals between births, and family size are closely 
related to better maternal and infant health. In- ^ 
fant mortality, low birth weight and stillbirths can 
be reduced by family planning. Almost a third of 
the reduction in the G.S. infant riiortality rate 
betwen 1965 and 197? resulted from shifts in 
the timing and spacing of births, and, hence, 
from individual family jplanning decisions. 

The use of contraception to prevent un- 
wanted pregnancies has gained wide accep- 
tance in the G.S. in recent years, and 90 percent 
of married couples rely on some method. There 
is also a growing use of family planning by 
young and single persons who are sexually 
active. The growth of publicly supported pro- 
grams has reduced the disparity in contracep- 
tive use between the young and adult, rich and 
poor, and black and white populations. 

However, there are still a large number of 
women for whom family planning is unavailable. 
There were 1 .3 million abortions In the G.S. in 
1977, and another 1.4 million pregnancies 
which were carried to term are estimated to have 
been unplanned or unwanted. These figures 
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point to a large number of unwanted preg- ^ 
nancies which could have been prevented witWP^ 
resF)onsible contraceptive practices. Appendix 
Table 47 shows the total number of abortions by 
state in 1 977. As a Whole, the rate of abortion is 
\ lower among women whp live in southern 

states. Virginia represents the only exception to 
this rule. Also the southern states are evenly split 
as to whether the abortion rate is higher com- 
puted on the basis of in-state or on the basis of 
state residence. These figures and the latest 
1 978 data (Appendix Table 48) indicate that 
there are many unwanted pregnancies which 
could have been prevented with responsible 
contraceptive practices. 

Almost 16 million women at risk of unwanted 
pregnancy are not receiving the health care 
necessary for safe and effective family planning. 
Among tliese women are three million poor and 
| .8 million teens who rely on subsidized ser- 
vices. The figures show that the South s history 
of strong health department services has made 
/these agencies the major provider of contracep- 
f tive services to teens in the region (Appendix 
Table 49). 

If we are to maintain and increase the t>ene- 
ficial effects that contraceptive use has on the 
i rate of abortion, infant mortality, and sov iai 
costs, making family planning services available 
to all who need then i is essential. 

Immuniution 

: / Childhood mortality has decreased dramatlc- 
' ally in the past decades, largely because effec- 
tive vaccines have been developed to substanti- 
ally reduce the incidence of infectious diseases. 
The reported cases of various childhood 
{iiseases are low and no longer pose a major 
^ public health threat (Appendix Table 50), but 
further improvements could easily be obtained 
by more conscientious immunization pro- 
grams* Unfortunately, the immunization rates 
among children for the five leading childhood ^ 
diseases has either remained stable or actually 
gone down since 1970, reflecting decreasing 
vigilance on the part of parents, doctors and 
public health professionals. In 1976, it was esti- 
mated that about 40 percent of all children ages 
1 -4 were not effectively immunized against 
nrieasles, rubella; diphtheria, tetanus, pertussis, 



and polio, dnd over 50 percent were not im- 
rriunized against mumps. A national vaccination 
effort to combat growing publk complacency 
was begun in 1 977 and has significantly in- 
creased the immunization rates in the United 
States. 

Fortunately, southern children have better 
than average immunization ates (Appendix 
Table 51 ). In the majority of southern states, 
over 95 percent of all children receive the 
recommended immunizations compared to an 
average U.S. rate of 92 percent Five states — 
Rorida, Kentucky, /^Usslssippi, South Carolina 
and Virginia — report t>etween 90 and 95 percent 
coverage. The only exception to this impressive 
record is Georgia, in which only 82 percent of 
the children are reportedly immunized against 
the major childhood diseases. It should be noted 
that the data on mumps vaccines is incomplete 
and, hence, not included in these figures. 

Some reasons for the Souths good perfor- 
mance are: effective state laws; effective public 
information campaigns; access to low-cost ser- 
vices from either public health departments or 
private health providers. Clearly, southern 
parents demonstrate by their immunization 
behavior a desire to comply with preventive 
health procedures. It is reasonable to assume 
that if effective laws, information campaigns, 
and low-cost access to care from a variety of 
sources were^available, more southern children 
could benefit from prenatal care, perinatal care 
and preventive child health services. 

Dental Care 

Early andtegular dental care and prophylac- 
tic treatment has traditionally been overlooked 
as a vital component of c^hild health. Only re- 
cently have people recognized the impact that 
' poor dental conditions have on nutrition, gen- 
eral health and physical and mental develop- 
ment Children need regular dental care and 
need to learn the importance of dental hygiene 
so that they may avoid serious, long-term dental 
problems. 

Unfortunately^ many children do not receive 
regular dental care (Appendix Table 52). In 
1977, 81> percent of southern children ages 0-6 
years did not see a dentist during the year. This 
compares to a ffgure in the non-South of 78 
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percent of children ages 0-6 having no visits 
. during the year (Appendix Table 52). 

Almost 56 percent of southern children be- 
tween the ages of 7-1 2 did not see a dentist in 
1 977, compared to 39 percent without visits in 
the rest of the country. Even for those children 
who did see a dentist, the mean visits per person 
in the South was 22 visits for children ages 0-6 
and 2.7 visits for children ages 7- 1 2. In the rest of 
the nation, the average visits per child between 
the ages of 0-6 was 3. 1 and between the ages of 
7- 12 was 2.7. v 

The average cost of a dental visit also varied 
by region with the South having a higher mean 
cost than the non-South for children ages 0-12 
years (Appendix fable 33). 

Causes of Death In Children 

Although chronic diseases are the major 
causes of death In adults, accidents are the lead- 
ing causes of death among persons 1-14 years 
of age. In 1977, 9,602 children ages l-14dledof 
accidents In the G.S., which represented 46 

f rcent of all deaths In that age group. Motor 
hides claimed over 4,000 lives and other acct- 
defits such as drowning, bums, fires, and fire- 
arms accounted for the rennalnder of the fatali- 
ties. In the 1 -4 age category, the total death rate 
was 69 per one hundred thousand children In 
that age group, and accidents accounted for 27 
deaths per one hundred thousand Automobile 
fatality rates were 10 per one hundred thousand, 
and the death rates ^rom drownings and fires/ 
burns were 5 each. In contrast, the major natural 
cause of death — congenital abnormalities- 
was responsible for only 13 percent of deatiis In 
that age group. 

For children ages 5-14, the overall death rate 
' was 35 per one hundred ttiousandwtth acci- 
dents claiming 50 percent ofthe lives. Auto- 
mobile accident rates were ydeatiis per one 
hundred thousand children, and drowning 
claimed a death rate of 3 lives per one hundred 
thousand children. The leading natural cause 
was cancer, but this disease was respbslble for 
only 14 percent of all deatiis to children In this 
age category. Clearly, between tiie ages of 1 and 
. 1 4, tile prime tiireat to life Is accidents, witii 
auton mobile fatalities being largely responsible 
for the high accident rate. 



Autonrwblle Fatalities ^ 

Among children one to ^ur years bf age in tiie 
U.S., death from automobiles Is the single lead- 
ing cause of death, accounting for 60 percent of 
all fatal accidents, and 15 percent of all deatiis 
from every cause. The rate is even higher for 
children ages five to nine years of aqe— 25 per- 
cent of all deatiis for tills age group are due to 
automobile accidents, and tiiese deatiis account 
for a full 95 percent of all fatal accidents. In 1 978, 
there were 4,681 automobile deaths to children . 
0-14 in tiie U.S. and a staggering 19,164 auto 
fatalities for youths ages 1 5-24. 
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Source: G.S. Department of Transportatton, Natonal Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration. Waslilngton, D.C, Unpublished 
Tables. "Fatalities by Ages 0^ and 5-9 by State." 1960 



Between 1 975 and 1 979, an average of 474 
children under age 4, and 537 children ages 5-9 
died each year in the South from automobile 
accidents. The average annual number of auto- 
mobile fatalities In tiie a.S. for ages 0-4 was. 
1 227 and for^ages 5-9 was 1 ,434 (Appendix. 
Tables 54 and 55). 

Almost 60 percent of the automobile deatiis 
for is. children 0-4 years of age occur while ttie 
child is a passengen 40 percent are pedestrian 
deaths. Southem figures are 61 percent for 
occupants and 39 percent for non-occupants 
(G^iart ITHS'The revet^jsHbrue for children ages 
5-9 years, where 3Jpercent df&STfatalfties 
occur to dfiildren riding In a car, while 67 percent 
of tiie automobile deatiis are to children outside 
the car. These differences suggest tiiat In- 
creased use of car resti-aint devices would have a 
greater Impact on tiie deatii rate of pre- 
schoolers, but tiiat different efforts are called for 
to reduce school-age fatalities. It Is not known to 
what degree school travel related deaths con- 
tribute to the non-occupjant death rate In this 
older age group. 
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Looking at regional and individual state data, 
(iveraged over ihe years 1 975 to 1 979, the aver- 
age annual rates for the South are higher in 
every category than either the U.S. totals or the 
non*South (Figure 13). 

The differences in legions is greatest for the 
school-age children for which the southern rate 
is 42 percent greater than the rate in the rest of 
the country. Whether this is a product of more 
rural environments in the South is not known, 
but it seems reasonable to assume since the 
urban northeast has the lowest fatality rates for 
children. If rural areas have higher automobile 
death rates, we can expect the South *s rate to fall 
as the southern s^^tes become more urbanized. 



A comparison of total fatalities for each age 
category within southern states shows that the 
Five states having the highest automobile fatality 
rates for ages 0-4 years are Oklahoma (12.6), 
South Carolina ( 1 1 .0), Alabama ( 1 0.8), North 
Carolina ( 1 0.6), and Tennesseef ( 1 0.2). The 
states with the best records are Virginia (6.4), 
and West VirginiaiLi^rJ^hould be noted that 
Oklahoma has a particularly high rate of 9 0 
occupant deaths per one hundred thousand 
childre. i 3ges 0-4, compared to the South s 
average rate of 5^ for this age and category. 

The line-up of southern states for automobile 
deatt« for children 5-9 years of age is somewhat 
different In this age group. South Carolina 
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Figure 13 

Average Annual AutomobBe Fatalities and Rates by Afle and Region. 1975-1979 
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"Fatalities by Ages 04- and 5-9 by State." April 28, 1 980. 



(14.8). KentucKy (12.6). Georgia (1?.5), North 
Carolina ( 1 1 .7) and Mississippi ( 1 1 .6) have the 
worst records. The U.S. rate is 8.3. Virginia has 
an impressively low rate of 6.7 fallowed by Okla- 
homa (9.5). Texas (9.6). West Virginia (9.7) and 
Tennessee (9.8). 

Following similar U.S. patterns, the majority of 
southern preschool automobile deaths were to 
auto occupants. South Carolina. Florida and Vir- 
ginia are the only states which show a non- 
occupant rate comparable to the occupant rate 
for preschoolers. In South Carolina, the occu- 
pant rate is 5.7. and the non-occupant rate is 5.3. 
Rorida (4.6 versus 4.2) and Virginia (3.4 versus 
3.0) also show little differences unlike the rest of 
the region and nation. 

In the school-age category, the southern dif- 
ferences are reversed from the trends seen in 
the younger age group, thus, again, replicating 



the U.S. picture. In every southern state, the 
non-occupant fatality re*es for children ages 5-9 
are significantly higher than are the passenger 
rates. The highest rate for non-occupant fatali- 
ties occur in South Carolina (9.6) and Kentucky 
(9.2). explaining why they have the overall worst 
records for this age group. 

Combining the two age groups and the dif- 
ferent types of automobile deaths (occupant 
and non-occupant) reveals overall rates similar 
to categorical breakdowns. South Carolina 
(12.9). Kentucky (1 1.2). North Carolina (1 1.2), 
Georgia ( 1 1 . 1 ). and Oklahoma (11.1) have the 
worst records. These rates compare to the U.S. 
rate of 8.0 and a non-South rate of 7.3. The 
states with the fewest fatalitie-^ per child under 9 
are Virginia (6.6) and West Virginia (8.3). which 
stand up well against U.S and non-South rates 
(Appendix Table 56). 
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USING RESOURCES FOR CHILDREN 



] 



Aid to Families wiith Dependent ChUdren 

Southern poverty is persistent and the chil- 
dren are the poorest in the country. This fact is at 
the roots of the. experiences of four million 
southern children, yielding them painfully vul- 
nerable to risks of poor health, poor housing, 
poor nutrition, and lack of basic education and 
opportunities. Mean and median incomes for 
families with children are lower than in the rest of 
the country. Although numbers of children in 
poverty have declined over the past decade in 
the South, and southern child poverty rates have 
improved, part of that gain is due to an influx of 
affluent families to the region, thus altering the 
rate. Economic growth in the Sunbelt has 'by- 
passed some southerners and their children. 

It seems clear that economic devek>pment 
and investment in human capital is a k>ng-term 
strategy needed to address more than just the 
symptoms of poverty and disadvantage. Jobs, 
self-sufficiency and self-worth are primary for 
improving the lives and futures of southern chil- 
dren. 

However, such strategies take time and in the 
meantime pur neediest children are confronted 
with a serious mismatch between their needs 
and the state and local resources available to 
them. Social programs providing symptomatic 
relief to our neediest children, tiirough food, 
housing, and income support are essential 
short-term correlates of long-term ecor omic 
growth. 

Although four million children in the South 
lived in families at or below the poverty 'evel in 
1975, less than two million southern children 
received Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren (AFDC) benefits. The national ratio of 
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AFDC rjecipients to the number of poor children 
is much higher due to different eligibility rules in 
other parts of the country: eight million AFDC 
recipient children among 10 million U.S. poor 
children. The complexity of the AFDC eligibility 
criteria and the many state variations in AFDC 
policy make it very difficult to calculate a true 
participation rate for this program; however, it is 
fair to say that a poor child living in the South is 
less likely to receive income assistance than a 
poor child in other parts of the country. State 
listings of the percentage of poor children re- 
ceiving API>C^ea§h benefits show that no south- 
em state is at the n^Mqpal level of 80 percent 
participation (Appendix Table 57, Chart 18). 

AFDC targets children in female-headed 
families who are almost four tirpes more likely to 
be poor than children in two parent families. 
However half of the school-age chUdren who are 
poor live in two-parent families. According to 
1 980 data*, the fathers of 486,000 southern 
children are unemployed, and of these 228,000 
have mothers who are not in the labor market In 
addition, many southern parents are underem- 
ployed, working for low wages in seasonal or 
unskilled and other low wage occupations. In 
every southern state except West Virginia, these 
poor children in two-parent families are ineli- 
gible for AFDC. Nationally twenty-eight states 
provide benefits to needy children regardless of 
family composition. 

The federal government pays a percentage of 
the state's AFDC bill that is determin^^d by the 



•Unpublished data, tJ.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Cur- 
rent Population Sun^ey, March, 1980. 
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staters per capita income levels. Every southern 
state receives a higher than average proportion 
of its AFDC budget from the federal government 
(except Pueztc Rico at 50 percent). In 1976 ag- 
gregate figures show that the federal govem- 
ment paid 69 percent of the South s AFDC tab 
compared to 52 percent in the rest of the coun- 
try (Appendix Tables 59 and 60), In many south- 
ern states the non-federal percentage has in- 
creased in the last tj^n years due to economic 
growth and improvements in per capita income 
levels, 

AFDC benefit levels established by the states 
in the South are low— al^nost one half the aver- 
age G,S, levels. Only Cxiahoma and Virginia 
pr(»vide benefits at or near the tJ,S, payments. In 
March 1979, the average monthly benefitfor a 
child under AFDC was $64 in the South, $142 in 
other areas of the country (Appendix Tables 58. 
59 and 60), 

Food Stamps are a significant and crucial 
portion of the total benefits available for poor 
children. Funding is 100 percent federal. Be- 
cause AFDCpayment levels are low in the re- 



gion, recipients in the South qualify for relatively 
large Food Stamp benefits (Appendix Tables 58 
and 59), Thus Food Stamps constitute an im- 
portant component of the total benefit package 
available to poor children in the South, However, 
the federal share of that combined benefit pack- 
age rangfes from 70 percent to 96 percent 

Medicaid 

1 976 Medicaid allocations for south^erri chil- 
dren totalled $462 million. Medicaid is an impor- 
tant current and potential source of funding for 
health care for low income children. Although 
children constitute 40 percent of the Medicaid 
recipients in the South, they draw only 18 per- 
cent of the southern Medicaid payments. This is 
largely because mo^t child health services are 
ambulatory, outpatient and relatively low-cost 
services. The average per child annual Medicaid 
payment is less than $200 (Appendix Tables 62. 
63 and 64), Gnlike the high technology, institu- 
tion-based, and long-term care services of other 
populations, children's services have not been 
responsible for pushing Medicaid costs through 
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the state and federal budget ceiling* The preven- 
tive health return on investnnent in child health is 
directly related to a healthy and productive 
population in the future. 

Unfortunately, in 1976, about two million poor 
southern children (age 0*21 ) did not receive 
Medicaid benefits. Eligibility for Medicaid is 
directly related to AFDC eligibility. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, tc see similar statistical pat- 
tems and trends for both programs. Like AFDC, 
only about half of the children living below the 
poverty level in southern states received Medic- 
aid benefits in 1976, although the number of the 
nation s children on the Medicaid rolls was 9.8 
. million— or close to the total number of poor 
children (Chart 19). The discrepancy occurs 
because some chHdr'^n in other ^reas of the 
country technically above the poverty line re- 



ceive Medicaid benefits, as a result of pbcement 
in certain institutions, bnrause of disability or 
because of extremely highwedical expenses. 

The Medicat^data, lilie the AFDC data, indi- 
cate comparatively low benefit levels in the 
South and a lower probability that a poor child in 
the South will receive assistance. In 12 southern 
states, the average Medicaid expenditures for 
children are significantly lower t!ian the U.S. 
average payment of $240 per year (Appendix 
Table 65). The federal government paid 67.0 
percent of the South s Medicaid bill, compared 
to 49.2 percent of the total non-South Medicaid 
tab (Appendix Tables 67 and 68). 

Lack of Medicaid coverage for poor children 
in two-parent families and for first pregnancies 
of poor women, both available in many states, is 
a flaw in southern Medicaid programs. 



Chut 19 

The NumlMV of ChiMim Receiving Medicaid 
In 1976 In Contrast to the 
Number of Poor Children In 1975 
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LEARNING IN THE SOOTH 



EnroUment Trends 

Between 1 970- 1 977, the shift in average daily 
attendance at public elementary and secondary 
schools showed little change in the South (up 
two percent to 123 million students). However, 
in the non-South, average daily attendance de- 
clined almost four percent State data reveal a 
range of southern state attendance experience, 
with Alabama and Mississippi losing 9 percent of 
public school daily atfendarice and Arkansas 
and Rorida gaining 14 percent and 10 percent 
respectively (Appendix Table 69). 

Changes in enrollment and daily attendance 
reveal marked district level variatk>ns. The state 
and regional data make clear, however, that the 
sharp declines which have been widely reported 
for some localities do not characterize the 
southern region and the southern states as a 
whol^. 

This data should be considered abng with a 
report from the Southern Regional Education 
Board/ SREB indkrates that the projects d en- 
rollment will decline less in the South becween 
1 975 and 1 985 than in the (IS. (8 percent com- 
pared to 13.7 percent respectively). Further- 
more, SREB points to an expected increase in 
the school-age population in the South between 
1985 and 20(X). 



*Galambos. Eva C, The Changing Labor Maricet for 
TeachcTi tai the South, Southern Regk>r al Education 
Board, Atlanta. Georgia. 1 960. 



Indicators 

during the seventies, southern students 
nnade progress in their scores on standardized 
achievement tests, with dramatic improvement 
in reading scores. However, the average test 
grades of children in the South continue to be 
below the national mean. 

Another indicator of educational progress is 
the proportion of pupils retained in grade, those 
not promoted to the next grade level with others 
in their age group. The South stands out among 
the CJ.S. regions in the rate of students retained 
in grade. Over 42 percent of the students en- 
rolled below their age-appropriate grade are in 
the South; and this comparison is true for whites 
as well as blacks and Hispanics, regardless of 
income level (Appendix Tables 70, 71). 

However, the retention-in-grade rates and the 
standardized achievement test scores merit 
careful interpretation. It is possible that both 
promotion policies and remedial programs vary 
regionally, and it is difficult to determine how 
much these differences explain lower retention 
rates in other geographic areas. In addition, 
there is some question as to how well the stand- 
ardized test peformance scores correlate with 
acquired life skills and future success. 

One educational measure that is clearly re- 
lated to future earnings and success is gradua- 
tion from high school. With regard to high 
school diplomas, the facts indicate that south- 
em children are at a special disadvantage in two 

39 
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. respects: first, 42 percent of parents In the Cen- 
sus South have less than a high school educa- 

' tion, conripared to 34 percent In the G.S. as a 
whole. Parental education is known to l>e a sig- 
nificant factor in the education, health, and in- 
conne status of children. 

Second, and a better reflection of today's 
children in the South, is the dropout rate. The 
G.S. Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, in an extensive survey of public schools, 
measured 880,000 dropouts from all grades 
during the 1975-76 school year. Three-hundred 
thousand of these dropouts had been enrolled 
in the South. For every 100 high school gradu- 
ates in the South, there weie 38.5 students who 
did not graduate. The non-South ratio is 25.5 
dropouts per 100 secondary school graduates 
(Appendix Table 72, Chart 20). State data 
(Appendix Table 72) reveals that only South 
Carolina and Tennessee depart from the re- 
gional pattem of very high dropout rates. 

School Finance 

Public education expenditures for elementary 
and secondary schools during the 1976-1977 



school year totalled over $ 1 8 billion it i the South. 
Federal contributions tu the elementary and 
secondary budgets were significantly higher in 
the South than in the non-South: 132 percent 
and 7.4 percent, respectively. However, total per- 
pupil expenditures were $542 less in the South 
than for.other regions: $1,468 compared to 
$2,010 (Chart21). 

Southern states contribute the bulk of the 
per-pupil allocations for public education, over 
one-half of the budget in 9 of 14 states. Only 
Virginia's school budget looks like the rest of the 
country, with local governments providing over 
one-half of educatran funds (Appendix Tables 
73,74,75). 

Southern state per-pupil expenditures range 
from $1,090 (Mississippi) to $1,731 (Rorida). 
Every single southern state expends less than 
the non-South amount of $2,010 per year per 
student 

Important differences within states are also 
apparent with respect to the range of district 
per-pupil expenditures (Appendix Table 76, 
Chart 22). 
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Chart21 

Revenue per Pupil by Source, 1976-1977 
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Chart 22 

Percentage DtotribuHon of School DIstilcts, by Cunnent Expenditure, 
South vs. Non-South, Year Ending 1977 
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APPENDLX 
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V 

TABLE 1 RESIDENT POPULATION: NUMBER AND PERCENT UNDER 5 YEARS 

BY STATE, 1970 and 1?78 



1970: Children 0-4 1978: Children 0-4 

Number Percent of Number Percent of 





(000' s) 


Total Pop. 


(000 's) 


Total pop 


United States^ ' 


17,163 


8.4 


15,361 


7.0 


United States^ q P.R. 


17, 4ol 


o r 
0 • 5 


1 r "7 7/1 

15 , 73o 


7 1 


Non-South^ 


12 , 2z4 


O A 

8 . 4 


1 U , 4 >C 


O . 0 


South^ ^ 


4 ,939 


o 


A m c 


7 A. 


Soutn^ 


C 7 
D , 4.D / 


C 7 
9 • ' 


O y 0\J\J 


7 7 


Alabama 


301 


8.7 


283 


7.6 


Arkansas 


158 


8.2 


169 


7.7 


Florida 


501 


7.4 


549 


6.4 


Georgia 


' 422 


9.2 


397 


. 7.8 


Kentucky 


271 


8.4 


267 


7.6 


Louisiana 


349 


9.6 


332 


8.4 


Mississippi 


210 


9.5 


213 


8.9 


North Carolina 


437 


._8.6 


401 


7.2 


Oklahoma 


197 


7.7 


215 


7.5 


South Carolina 


236 


9.1 


233 


8.0 


Tennessee 




8.3 


312 


7 ? 


Texas 


1,001 


8.9 


a 

1,071 


8.2 


Virginia 


392 


8.4 


344 


6.7 


West Virginia 


138 


7.9 


139 


7.5 • 


Puerto Rico 


318 


11.7 


375 


11.3 


Source: U.S. Bureau 


of the Census, 


Current Population Reports, 


Series P- 



1^ 



#794, "Estimates of the Population of States, by Age; July 1, 1977 and 1978", 
March 1978. Puerto Rico data was submitted by Carmen M. Romero de Lara, Office 
of the 'Governor, Puerto Rico. 
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POPULATION UNDER 18, U.S., SOUTH AND NON-SOUTH 
NUMBER AND PERCENT CHANGE, 1970-1978 • 
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ly /U < io 


ly / o *>• 


70-78 # change 


70-78 "-i change 


U.S. 


6.9,689 


63,376 
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U.S. S P.R. 
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-0,1^1 
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Non South2 
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Florida 
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+4.786 




1,645 


1,5:'** * 


-67 


-4.072 


KcTl LUCK/ 


1,115 


1,051 


-64 


-5.739 


LOUl S iaila 


1 ,390 


1,301 


-89 


-6.402 


M-i CC"1 CC1 TTnt 

Ml SSXbb i. 


845 


809 


-36 


-4.260 


iNorLn Laroiinci 


1,760 


1,639 


-121 


-6.875 


Ok 1 ahoma 


837 


823 


-14 


-1.672 


oOUtJi uaroiiiia 


956 


918 


-38 


-3.974 




1,32/ 


1,268 


-59 


-4.446 


1 exas 


4,002 


4,042 


+40 


+9.995 


V 1 1 gi Ilia 


1,590 


1,468 


-122 


-7.672 


West Virginia . 


580 


539 


-41 


-7.068 


Puerto Rico 


- 1,175 


1,366 


+ 1.91 


+16.255 



Source: U.S. 'Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , Series P-25, 
#794, '^Estimates of the Population of States, by Age; July 1, 1977 
and 1978'', March 1978 and Series P-25 #734, November 1978. Puerto Rico 
data was submitted by Carmen M. Romero de Lara, Office of the Governor, 
Puerto Rico. 
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TABLE 3 



CHILD POPULATION U.S.. SOUTH, NON- SOUTH 
AS PERCEK: of total population 1978 





% of Total 
Population 

^ •J Y c<ax 3 


% of Total 
Population 
5-17 years 


"i Total 
Population 
<lfi vears 




II Q 


7 fi 




22 


0 


' 29 


— J — 


If C fL DiiA'v*^/\ D4 r^/\ 
U.o. Q rUertO KICO 


7 1 




22 


.1 


29 2 


_ 


South, 


7.6 






r 


30.1 




South^ 


7.7 






• b 


. 30.3 




Non South 2 


6.8 




^ X 


Q 


28.7 




Ala V>Qini, 


7.6 




22 


.9 


30.5 




Arkansas 


7.7 




22 


.1 


29.8 






6 4 




10 


.3 


25.7 






7 8 




23 


.2 


31.0 




If ATI t" 1 1 If V 


7 6 




22 


.4 


30.0 




LfQUlSlalia 






24 


.4 


32.8 






8 Q 




24 


.8 


33.7 




INOrLn LiarOxxIla 


7 2 




2^ 


2 


29.4 




UK X anoiua 






21 


.1 


28.6 




oOULn L>arOxxTla 


8 0 




23 


.5 


31.5 






7.2 




21 


.9 


29. 1 






ft 2 




22 


.8 


'31.0 




Virginia 


6.7 




21 


.8 


28.5 




West Virginia 


7.5 




21 


.5 


29.0 




Puerto Rico 


11.3 




29 


.8 


41.0 





^urce: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , Series P-25, 
#794, "Estimates of the Population of States, by Age; July 1, 1977 and 1978", 
March 1978. Puerto Ri^o data was submitted by Carmen M. Romero de Lara, Office 
. of the Governor, Puerto Rico. 
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TABLE 



CHILD POPULATION AS PERCENT OF 
TOTAL POPULATION U.S., SOUTH 
~ 1970 



\ of T otal % of Total % ot Total 
Population Population Population 



U.S. 


8.4 


25.8 


U.S. and Puerto Rico 


8.45 


25 9 


South J 


8.6 


26,2 


South2 


8.7 


26.4 


AiaDaina 


8.7 


27.1 


Arkansas 


8.2 


25.9 


Florida 


7.4 


23.7 


Georgia 


9.2 


26.7 


Kentucky 


8.4 


26.2 


Louisiana 


9.6 


28.6 


Mississippi 


9.5 


28.6 


North Carol ina 


8.6 


26.0 


OKianoma 


7.7 


25.0 


South Carolina 


9.1 


?7.8 


Torino C 


8.3 


25.5 


Texas 


8.9 


26.8 


Virginia 


8.4 


25.8 


West Virginia 


7.9 


25.4 


Puerto Rico 


11.7 


31.6 



34.2 
34.4 
34.8 
35.1 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Cunent.PoEulatio^^ Series P-25 
#734, November 1978. 
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TABLE 5 MEDIAN AGE OF ALL PERSONS, BY STATE, 1970 

Alabama 27.0 

Arkansas ' 29.1 ^ , ,'' - 

Florida 32.3 

Georgia ^ • 25.9 

Kentucky 27^5 

Louisiana 24.8 

Mississippi 25.1 

North Carol ina 26.5 #. 

Oklahoma ^ 29.4 

South Carolina 24.8 

Tennessee '28.1 

Texas 26.4 • ^ ' 

Virginia 26.8 

West Virginia 30.0 



U.S. 



28.1 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population , 
Vol . 1 , Characteristics of the""Popu1ation 



TABL^ 6 



LIVE BIRTHS AND BIRTH RATES BY U.S. AND STATE, 
1978 and 1979 

1978 1979 



Area 



United States 

South 

Non-South 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North Carolina^ 

Oklahoma 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia. 

West Virginia 

Puerto Rico 



Number of 
Live Births 



3,333,279 
1 ,057,316 
2,275,963 



59,185 
33,822 
112,933 
86,000 
58,295 
75,029 
44,150 
82,801 
44,266 
47,654 
70,248 
242,548 
70,653 
29,732 
N/A 



Ratei 



15:3 
16.1 
14.9 



15.9 

15.6 

13.0 

16.9 

16.7 

18.9 

18.3 

14.9 

15.6 

16.4 

16.2 

18.6 

13.6 

16.0 

N/A 



Number of 
Live Births 



3,473,000 
1,114,389 
2,358,611 



60,628 . 
35,008 
120,839 
89,446 
60,182 
79,413 
45,913 
84,388 
47,214 
49,956 
72,261 
265,066 
73,812 
30,263 
N/A 



Rate 



15.8 

16.8, 

15.3 



16.1 

16.1 

13.6 

17.5 

17.1 

19.8 

18.9 

15.1 

16.3 

17.0 

16.5 

19.8 

14.2 

16.1 

N/A 



Source: Monthly Vital Statistics Report Annual Summary. November 13, 1980,p.l6 
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TABLE 7 NET MIGRATION OF 5-17 YEAR OLD POPULATION^ 

^ April, 1, ;970 to July 1, 1975 FOR SOUTHERN STATES 





Net Change from migration 


% Change 


Soiithj^ 


657,700** 


4.3 


Alabama 


13,200 


1.4 


Arkansas 


37,200 


7.5 


Florida 


273,700 


17.0 


Georgia 


• 29,400 


2.4 


Kentucky 


24,300 


2.9 


louisiana 


-500 


-0.1 


ississippi 


11,300 


1.8 


North Carolina 


41,600 


3.1 


Oklahoma 


24,000 


3.8 


South Carolina 


29,400 


4.1 


Tennessee 


36,600 


3.6 


Texas 


110,106 


3.7 


Virginia 


39,900 


3.3 


West Virginia 


9,500 


2.2 



* Excludes movement of armed forces members. 



** 1970 5-17 population is 15,108,000 in the South 



Source: Cono :ion of Education 1978. National Center for Education Statistics. 
USDHEW 



5^ 
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TABLE 8 



POPULATION GROlVTll AND MIGRATION U.S. AND 14-STATE SOUTH 

1960 to 1970 





Population 
1960 


Population 
1970 


Change 
1960-1970 




* (OOO's) 


(OOO's) 


(OOO's) 


United States 


179,323 


203,302 


23,979 


Alabama 


3,267 


3,444 


177 


Arkansas 


1,786 


1,923 


137 


Florida 


4,962 


6,791 


1 ,839 


Georgia 


3,943 


4,588 


645 


Kentucky 


3,038"" 


3,221 


183 


Louisiana 


3,257 


3,645 


388 


Mississippi 


2,178 


2,217 


39 


North Carolina 


4,556 


5,084 


528 


Oklahoma 


2,328 


2,559 


231 


South Carolina 


2,383 


2,591 


208 


Tennessee 


3,567 


3,926 


359 


Virgin id 


3,967 


4,651 


684 


Uocf Virainia 


1,860 


1 ,744 


-116 


Texas 


9, -580 


11,199 


1 ,619 


South (SGPB) 


50,662 


57,583 


6,921 



% Change 
1960-1970 



Annual % 
1960-1970 



Migration 
1960-1970 



Migratidn as % 
of Change 



13.3720 


1 .26295 


J ,u/u 


12.80 


5.4178 


0.52901 


-233 


-131 64 


7.6708 


0.74182 


-7 1 


-51 .8? 


37.1365 


3.20846 


1 ,326 


72 10 


16.3581 


1 .52656 


b 1 


7 91 


6.0237 


0.58664 


ICQ 


-83.61 


11.9128 


1 .13186 


-I3U 


-33.51 


1.7906 


0.17764 


• 

-267 


-684 62 


11 .5891 


1 .10257 


-94 


-17 80 


9.9227 


0.95056 


I J 


5.63 


8.7285 


0.84035 


1 AO 


-71 .63 


10.0645 


0 96357 


-45 , 


-Id. DO 


17.2422 


1.60344 


141 


20.61 


-6.2366 


-0.64188 


265 


228.45 


16.8998 


1.57372 


146 


9.02 


13.6611 


1.28875 


270 


3.90 



Source: Southerrt Growth Policies Board. 



TABLE 9 



POPULATION GROlvTH § MIGRATION 



NAME 


Population 
1970 


Population 
1979 


Change 
1970-1979 


United States 


203,302 


220,099 


16,797 


Alabama 


3,444 


3,769 


325 


Arkansas 


1 ,923 


2,180 


257 


Georgia 


4,588 


5,117 


.529 


Kentucky 


3,221 


3,527 


306 


Louisiana 


3,645 


4.018 


3g73 


Mississippi 


2,217 


2,429 


212 


North Carolina 


5,084 


5,606 


522 


Oklahoma 


2 559 


2,892 


333 


South Carol ina 


^,591 


2,932 


341 


Tennessee 


3,926 


4,380 


454 


Virginia 


4,651 


5,197 


546 


West Virginia 


1 ,744 ■ 


1 ,878 


134 


Florida 


6,791 


8,860 


2,069 


Texas 


11,199 


13,380 


2,181 


South (SGPB) 


57,533 


66,165 


8,582 



Source: Southern Growth Policies Board 
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J.S. f, 14 STATU SOUTH 1970-1979 



I Change Annual x Migration Migration as 
1970-1979 1970-1979 1970-1979 Percent ofChange 



8.2621 


0.88596 


4,030 


23.9924 


9.4367 


1.00699 


75 


23.0769 


13.3645 


1.40352 


136 


52.9183 


11 .5301 


1.21987 


128 


24.1966 


9.5002 


1 .01350 


91 


29.7386 


10.2332 


1 .08841 


34 


9.1153 


9.5625 


1 01988 




3.3019 


10.2675 


1.09191 


151 


28.9272 


13.0129 


1.38852 


177 


53.1532 


13.1609 


1.38327 


103 


30.2053 


11 .5638 


1.22328 


202 


44.4934 


11 .7394 


1.24096 


230 


42.1245 


7.6835 


0.82540 


47 


35.0746 


30.4668 


2.99908 


1 ,848 


89.3185 


19.4750 


1.99875 


1,045 


47.9138 


14.9037 


1 .55558 


4,274 


49.8019 
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TABLE 10 



POPULATION BY RACE S SPANISH ORIGIN 
U.S., S SOUTHERN STATES 1975 
(OOO's) 



U.S. 


Total 

211,517 
(100%) 


White 

183,637 
(86-8%) 


Black 

OA 0Q7 

^4 , / 
(11.4%) 


Other 

«7 , ^ O «^ 

(1.7%) 


Hispanic* 

11,195 
(5.3%) 


Soutrij 


62,616 
(100%) 


50,690 
(81%) 


11,372 
(18.1%) 


554 
(0.9%) 


3,478 
(5.5%) 


Non South J 


148,901 


132 ,947 
(89.29%) 


(8.7%) 


3 029 
(2%) 


7,717 
(5.2%) 


• 

Alabama 


3,589 






13 


6 


Arkansas 


H "lie 

2, 125 


1 lAl 


366 


12 


10 


Florida 


8,497 


7 , IZZ 




56 


668 


Georgia 


4,91^ 


3,539 


1 , 00\3 


35 


23 


Kentucky 


3,374 


3,Uoz 


296 


1t6 


8 


Louisiana 


3,745 


2,660 


i , u / u 


15 


84 


Mississippi 


2,329 


1 yl QQ 


829 


11 


6 


North Carolina 


5,382 


4 ,U4b 


1 906 


131 


1 

> 


Oklahoma 


2,681 


2 ,408 


1 7Q 


94 


38 


South Carolina 


2,785 


1 ,887 


OO 1 


17 


5 


Tennessee 


4,185 




687 


8 


11 


Texas 


12,307 


10,799 


1,428 


80 


2,557 


Virginia 


4,914 


A ATI 

4,072 


77Q 


63 


56 


West Virginia 


1,793 


1,753 


37 


3 


S 


Puerto Rico 













* Spanish origin may be listed as any race. 

Source: U.S. Census P-20 #334 "Demographic, Social 5 Economic Profile of 
States. Spring 1976" 
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TABLE 11 POPULATION 18 YEARS AND OVER BY 





RACE 5 


SPANISH ORIGIN U.S. 

rooo»s) 


AND SOUTH, 


1975 








, Total 


White 


Black 


Other 


Spanish* 


U.S. 


146,348 
100% 


129,218 
88% 


14,812 
10% 


2,318 

2% 


6,290 
4% 


South J 


43,099 
100% 


35,881 
83% 


6,849 

16% ' 


369 
.86% 


1,988 
5% 


South 












N»^n Sniit'h 


103,249 
100% 


93,337 
90% 


7,963 
8% 


1,949 

2% 


4,302 
4% 




2,442 


1,844 


589 


9 


3 


Arkansas 


1,472 


1,242 


218 


12 


4 


Fl oTi fla 


6, 171 


5,364 


777 


30 


449 




"5 ^19 


2,475 


820 


24 


15 


Kpn t"iif*kv 


2,306 


2, 107 


186 


13 


7 


I ni 11^1 ana 


2,458 


1,835 


615 


8 


55 


Mi <;<iinr)i 

I t.X ^ J X J ^ 1. WW x 


1,527 


1,048 


471 


9 


3 




3,747 


2,932 


735 


80 


1 


UK 1 ailUllIa 


1 87^ 


1,703 


115 


57 


18 








507 


14 


3 




2,921 


2,488 


427 


6 


5 


Texas 


8,292 


7,360 


869 


63 


1,390 


Virginia 


3,428 


2,891 


495 


42 


32 


West Virginia 


1,271 


1,243 


26 


2 


3 



Source: U.S. Census P-20 #334 "Demographic Social 5 Economic Profile of 
States Spring 1976". 



Spanish may be any race. 
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TABLE 12 



POPULATION UNDER 5 YEARS U.S. § SOUTH 
BY RACE S SPANISH ORIGIN 1975 



Total WKite Black Other Hispanic* 



U.S. 


15,446 
100% 


12,712 

82% 


2,368 
15% 


366 

2% 


1,383 
9% 


South J 


4,713 
100% 


3,544 

75% 


1, 101 

23% 


Oo 

1% 


8% 


Non Southj 


10,733 
100% 


9,168 
85% 


1,267 
12% 


300 
3% 


972 
9% 


Alabama 


277 


' 177 


99 


1 




Arkansas 


152 


114 


38 




1 


Florida 


545 


394 


148 


3 


43 


Georgia 


388 


259 


128 


1 


3 


Kentucky 


261 


237 


21 


3 


1 


Louisiana 


308 


198 


107 


3 


6 


Mississippi 


197 


107 


87 


3 


2 


North Carolina 


366 


236 


112 


18 




Oklahoma 


199 


168 


19 


12 


6 


South Carolina 


214 


124 


89 


1 


2 


Tennessee 


297 


233 


62 


- 2 


2 


Texas 


1,066 


923 


134 


9 


340 


Virginia 


329 


260 


57 


12 


5 


West Virginia 


114 


114 









* Hispanic can be any race 

Source: U.S. Census P^20 #334 -Demographic Social 5 Economic Profile of 
States Spring 1976'\ 
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TABLE 13 



POPULATION UNDER 18 'YEARS BY R/£E 5 SPANISH ORIGIN 
U.S. AND SOUTHERN STATES 1975 
(000' s) 



* Hispanic can be any race 
Source : 





U.S. 


Total 


% Wh 


ite 


White 
41 


Black 
9 485 


Other 
1 ,265 


% Non 
16. 


white 

5 


Hispanic* 
4,905 


% Hispanic 
7.52 , 


✓ 

South, 
1 


19,511 


75. 


87 


14,804 


4,528 


186 


24. 


13 


1,489 


7. 


63 


Non South J 






76 


39,615 


4,957 


1,079 


13. 


24 


3,416 


7. 


48 


Alabama 


1,147 


67. 


39 


773 


370 


4 


32. 


61 


3 


0. 


2 


Arkansas 


653 


77. 


33' 


505 


148 





22. 


67 


6 


0. 


9 


Florida 


2,326 


75. 


58 


1,758 


542 


26 


24. 


42 


219 


9. 


41 


Georgia 


1,591 


66. 


87 


1,064 


516 


11 


33 


13 


8 


0. 


5 


Kentucky 


1,068 


89 


41 


955 


110 


3 


10 


59 


1 


0. 


09 


Louisiana 


1,287 


64 


10 


825 


455 


7 


35 


90 


29 


2. 


25 


Mississippi 


802 


54 


.98 


441 


358 


2 


45 


.02 


2 


0. 


24 


North Carolina 


1,635 


68 


.07 


1,113 


• 471 


51 


31 


.93 


~ 






Oklahoma 


806 


86 


.84 


700 


64 


37 


13 


.16 


20 


2, 


48 


South Carolina 


915 


58 


.79 


538 


374 


3 


41 


.21 


2 


0-. 


21 


Tennessee 


1 264 


79 


. 27 


1,002 


260 


2 


"20 


.73 


6 


0 


47 


Texas 


4,015 


85 


.65 


3,439 


559 


17 


14 


.35 


1,167 


29 


06 


Virginia 


1,486 


79 


.47 


1,181 


284 


21 


20 


.53 


24 


1 


61 


West Virginia 


522 


97 


.70 


510 


11 


1 


? 




2 


0 


3 



U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , Series P-20, No. 334, "Demographic, Social, 
Economic Profile of States: Spring 1976," U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, .D.C. 1979, 
Table 26. 



and 



TABLE 14 



OWN CHILDREN UNDER 18 BY LIVING ARRANGE^ffiNT 
U.S. AND SOUTH, 1975 
(OOO's) 



U.S. 


Total Own Children 
100% 


2 Parents 

51,464 
84% • 


Mother Only Father Only 

9,072 833 
15% • 1* 


oOUtilj^ 


17,785 
100% 


14,883 
84% 




2,627 
15% 


286 
2% 


Non-Southj 


43,584 
100% 


36,581 
84% 




6,445 
15% 


547 

1% 


Alnbamd 


1,041 


863 




iDl 


17 


A on COG 


604 


521 




"7 A 

74 


Q 


rionaa. 


2,141 


1,717 






4S 

•TO 


Georgia 


1,393 


1,143 




230 




KentucKy 


1,001 


868 




122 




Louisiana 


1, 153 


963 




180 


in 


Mississippi 


704 


569 




131 


A 
*t 


North Carolina 


1,482 


1,224 




229 


9Q 


Oklahoma 


756 


654 


- 




6 


South Carolina 


782 


657 




111 


14 


Tennessee 


1,155 


950 




194 


11 


Texas 


3,702 


3,115 




518 


69 


Virginia 


1,376 


1,203 




144 


29 


West Virginia 


488 


425 




54 


9 


c „ p,,^.,. tK. r«n.u5. Current Population Reports Series 

No 334, "Demographic, Social, and Economic Froriie of States 
Spring 976 - U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D 


P-20, 
.C. 
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TABLE 15 % 



^RELATED CHILDREN UNDER 18 YEARS 
BY LIVING ARRANGEMENT 1973 
(000 's) 







Total related 
children 


Living with 
one or two 
parents 


Living with % not v^iith 
relative not Parents but 
parent other relatives 


U.S. 


64,610 


61,369 . 


3,241 


5 


oOU tii^ 




1 7 lA'^ 


1,510 


7.8 








1,731 


3 8 


Alabama 


1,135 


1,041 


94 


8.3 


Arkansas 


649 ^ 


604 


45 


6.9 


Florida 


2,314 


2,141 


173 


7.5 


Georgia 


1,582 


1,393 


189 


11.9 


Kentucky 


1,055 


1,001 


54 


5.4 


Louisiana 


1,268 


1,153 


110 


8.7- 


Mississippi 


793 


704 


89 


12.6 


North Carolina 


1,609 


1,482 


127 


J.9 


Oklahoma 


796 


756 


40 


5.0 
13.7 


South Carolina 


• 906 


782 


124 


Tennessee 


1,251 


1,155 


96 


7.7 


Texas 


3,953 


3,702 


251 


6.3. 


Virginia 


1,467 


1,376 


91 


6.2 


west Virginia 


516 


488 


28 


5.^ 


Source: U.S. 


Bureau of the Census, 


Current Populat 


ion Reports, 


Series P-20, 



No. 334, "Demographic, Social, and Economic Profile of States: 

Spring 1976, Table 3 pg. 23, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 

D.C., 1979. 
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TABLE 16 



RELATED CHILDREN BELOW POVERTY, 1975 
(000' s) 



0-17 Years 
Total Below 



Poverty 


U.S. 


9,897 


South^ 
Non-South^ 


4,005 


' 5,892 


M 1 aUaillO 


* 209 




* 147 


r 1 on Ua 


* 493 


bcOrg la 


354 


isen tuciv.y 


* 225 


LOU 1 S 1 ana 


* 304 


mssi SS 1 pp » 


* 260 


M fArnl ina 
11 , Vi»a I u 1 1 HO 


* 294 


Oklahoma 


* 127 


S. Carolina 


* 217 


Tennessee 




Texas 


813' 


Virginia • 


* 202 


W. Virginia 


* 104 


* Significant change 



Poverty <^1^- ^^"^"^^^ 
Rate Below Rate 
0-17 vrs Poverty <^ y^s-. 



15.3% 

20.8 

13.0 

./1 8. 4 
*22.7^ 
21.3 
22.4 
^ 21.4 
*23.9 
*32.8 
*18.3 
.*16.0 
'23.9 
*20.5 
20.6 
*13.8 
*20.2 



2,735 
1,048 
1,687 

73 
41' 
110 
100 
55. 
84 
66 
73 

4a' 

51 
60 
221 
*46 
28 



*17.8% 
22.8 
15.7 

26.5 
26.9 
20.2 
21.3, 
21.1 
27.2 
33.4 
20.0 
'20.2 
24.0 
20:4 
20.8 
14.0 
24.5 



ITfy Poverty 
Below Rate 
Poverty 5-17 yrs 



*7,132 
2,958 
4,174 

* 136 

* 106 

* 383 
255 

* 170 

* 220 

* 194 

* 221 

* 87 

* 166 
• * 196 

' 592 

* 156 

* 76 



14.5% 

20.3 

12.0 

*15.9 

*21.4 
21.6 

*31.9 
21.4 

*22.9 
32.6 

*17.8 
*14.6 
*23.9 
*20.5 
20.5 
*13.-7 
*18.9 



source: U.S.. Bureau of the Census Cur:|nt^^^ f^X\:''°' 
■ rpnnfisr-rs' Goie^^^nNnStinrS "l/e^Washington. D.C. 1979. 
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TABLE 17 



Total Number of Children 
Under 5 5-17 



Number in Poverty 
Under 5 5-17 



Poverty Rate 
Under 5 5-17 



SOUTH 



1 



NON SOUTH^ 

UNITED STATES 

ALABAMA 

ARKANSAS 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIAtiA 

MISSISSIPPI 

N. C/yiOLINA 

OKLAHOMA 

S. CAROLINA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

VIRGINIA 

W. VIRGINIA 



4,707 

10,692 

15,399 

276 
153 
546 

' 388 
261 
307 
197 
365 
199 
213 
296 

1,063 
328 
115 



14,588 

34,623 

49,211 

859 
496 

1,768 
1,194 
794 
961 

596 
1,244 
597 
693 
955 
2,890 
1,139 
402 



1,049 



73 
41 

no 

100 
55 
84 
66 
73 
40 
51 
60 

221 
46 
28 



2,949 



1,686 4,183 
2,735 7,132 



136 
106 
383 
246 
170 
220 
194 
221 

87 
166 
196 
592 
156 

76 



22.3 

15.7 

17.3 

2b. 5 
26.9 
20.2 
25.7 
21.1 
27.2 
33.4 
20.0 
20.2 
24.0 
20.4 
20^8 
14.0 
24.5 



20.2 

12.0 

14.5 

15.9 
21.4 
21.6 
20.6 
21.4 
22.9 
32.6 
17.8 
14.6 
23.9 
20.5 
20.5 
13.7 
18.9 



Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Po pulation Reports . Series P-20, No. 334, "Demographic, Social 
vj> and Economic Profile of States: Spring T976, "U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 1979,. 
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TABLE T8 



FAMILY INCOME LEVELS OF RELATED CHILDREN UNDER 5, AND AGED 
5-17, BY STATE, 1969 (000' s) 



Total Number of Children 



Number in Poverty 



Poverty Rate 





Under 5 


5-17 


Under 5 


5-17 


Under 


SOUTH, 
1 


4,882 


14,913 


1,187 


3,645 


24.3 


NON SOUTH^ 


12,001 


36,956 


1,509 


4,055 




lIMTTCn CTATCC 

UNI i tU o 1 A 1 bo 


1 Of 70J 


SI 869 


2,696 


7,700 


15.9 


ALABAMA 


298 


923 


86 


272 


28.9 


ARKANSAS 


156 


492 


48 


155 


30.6 


FLORI'DA 


495 


1,585 


100 


300 


20.2 


GEORGIA 


417 


1,207 


97 


294 


23.3 


KENTUCKY 


269 


831 


65 


208 


24.2 


LOUISIANA 


344 


1,027 


103 


309 


29.9 


MISSISSIPPI 


207 


630 


84 


262 


40.6 


N. CAROLINA 


431 


1,305 


97 


313 


22.5 


OKLAHOMA 


196 


629 


40 


123 


20.4 


S. CAROL in,; 


232 


712 


64 


207 


27.6 


TENNESSEE 


321 


990 


78 


245 


24.2 


TEXAS 


992 


2,965 


224 


637 


22.6 


VIRGINIA 


387 


1,179 


68 


214 


17.6 


•W. VIRGINIA 


137 


438 


33 


106 


24.1 



5-17 



24.4 

10.8 

14.8 

29.5 
31 .6 
18.9 
24.4 
25.1 
30.1 
41 .5 
24.0 
19.5 
29.1 
24.8 
21.5 
18.2 
•''24.3 



Sources: 



U.S. Bureau of the Cen:us, Current Population Reports , Series P-20, No. 334, "Demographic, Social 
and Economic Profile of States: Spring 1976, "U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 1979 
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TABLE 19 FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN BELOW POVERTY; 

NUMBER & PERCENT (OOO's) 1975 





All 

Tamilies 


Families with 
Children 


Families with children 
under poverty 


Percent Below 
Poverty 


South* 


18.252 




10,215 


100% 


1 ,553 


15.2% 


White 


15,232 


8,128 


55 


856 


10.5 


Black 


2,884 


1 ,998 


43 


672 


33.6 


Other 


136 


89 


2 


25 


28.0 


Spanish** 


782 


547 


9 


137 


25.1 


U.S. 


56,080 


31 ,111 


100% 


3,824 


12.3 


White 


49,644 


26,637 


65 


2,469 


9 .3 


Black 


5,660 


3,966 


33 


1 ,257 


31 .7 


Other 


1 ,340 


508 


3 


98 


19.3 


Spanish*"^ 


2,523 


1 ,877 


12 


473 


25.2 



Source: US Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series 

P-60 #112. June 1978, "Money income^TToverty Sfalus in 1975 
of Families & Persons in U.S. and South reg-^on by Division and 
State". 



* Census South 
Snanish 



72 



61 



9^ 



TABLE 20 



ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF FAMILIES WITH RELATED CHILDREN Ur.OER 18: 



Total Number 
Famil ies with 
Children under 
18 (OOO's) 



SOUTH 1 

S0UTH2 

UNITED STATES 

ALABAt^A 

ARKANSAS 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MISSISSIPPI 

NORTH CAROLINA 

OKLAHOMA 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

VIRGINIA 

WEST VIRGINIA 

PUERTO RICO 



9,421 
9,779 
31.111 

558 
316 

1,166 
774 
510 
571 
359 
861 
391 
431 
646 

1,84? 
740 
256 
358 



— 

Mpdi r)n 
Income 


Mean 
Income 


Average 
Number 
Children 
Per Family 


Average Number 
Lni loren in 
Families Below 
Poverty Level 


Number 
F^mi 1 i 0^ 

Below 
Poverty 


Number 
Below 75% 
Poverty , 
Level 


N/A 


14,519 


c . UD 


? 7R 


1 ,461(15.5%) 


964(10.2%) 


N/A 


14,369 




9 M 
L • Oij 


1 •540(15.7%) 


984(10.1%) 


14,469 


16,184 


2 .09 


L . 00 


1 824(12.3%) 


2,316(7.4%) 


12,373 


13,956 


2.03 


2.63 


81 


53 


11,305 


13,152 


2.07 


2.79 


55 


34 


12,745 


14,583 


1.98 


2.73 


187 


136 


13,145 


14,818 


2.C') 


2.73 


133 


85 


11,648 


13,583 


2.09 


2.50 


94 


61 


13,327 


14,931 


2.23 


3.13 


100 


66 


10,467 


12,468 


2.21 


3.08 


85 


CO 

58 


12,796 


14,149 


1.88 


2.45 


122 


75 


12,852 


15,0T8 


2.03 


2.56 


33 


16 


12,493 


13,849 


2.10 


3.12 


70 


44 


11,975 


13,524 


1.94 


2.56 


101 


72 


12,849 


14,894 


2.16 


2,95 


283 


1 on 


15,169 


17,184 


1.99 


2.64 


79 


48 


12,299 


13,785 


2.02 


2.82 


38 


. 26 


8,678 


10,421 


3.97 


5.00 


79 


20 




<;nurrP5- U S Bureau of the Census, Cu rrent Population Reports , Series P-60, No. 112, ;Money Income and Poverty 
• statu 1n ?975 of Families and'P ersons in the United State -s and the South Region, by Divisions and States . 
1976 Survev of Income and Education, 1979, "A" and "C" series tables. 

Puerto Skc 3ata was submitted by Carmen M. Romero de Lara. Office of the Governor. Puerto Rico. 



TABLE 21 



ECONOMIC CHA.TACTERISTICS OF ALL FAMILIES: POVERTY LEVEL, MEDIAN AND MEAN INCOMES 

BY RACE AND STATE, 1975 



White White White Black Black Black 

Below Poverty ■ Median Mean Below Poverty Median Mean 

Level Income Income Level . Income Income 

Number Percent Number Percent 

(GOG'S) TOOO^) 



SOUTH 


1,317 


9. 


3 






759 


29. 


7 




- 


UNITED STATES 


3,464 


7. 


0 


14,664- 


16,728 


1,-462 


25. 


8 


9,045 


11,010 ' 


NON-SOUTH 


2,147 


6. 


1 






703 


22. 


6 




• 


ALABAMA 


61 


8. 


0 


13,061 


14,848 


65 


30, 


3 


"7 con 

/ ,639 


Q n'37 


ARKANSAS 


55 


1 1 . 


0 


10,753 


12,851 


LI 


33, 


4 


/ ,U 1 U 


Q i;i A 
O , D 1 0 


FLORIDA 


161 


7. 


8 


12,7^3 


1 5,079 


95 


o o 

32 


9 


7 C7C 

/ ,b/b 


y ,*fuy 


GEORGIA 


98 


10 


0 


14,111 


1 5 , 688 


88 




o 
o 


7 701 


Q Ai n 
y ,4 1 u 


KENTUCKY 


122 


14 


4 


11 ,310 


' T TOT 

13,131 


13 


on 
20 


.9 


o con 


1 U ,0 


LOUISIANA 


56 


7 


.8 


14,825 


16,439 


84 


0"7 

3/ 


.3 


c ooo 


Q 7m 


MISSISSIPPI 


46 


10 


.8 


1 ,259 




7C 
/3 




Q 
.O 


D ,Dot) 


/ , 1 uo 


NORTH CAROLINA 


94 


7 


.9 


12,827 


14,918 


79 


11 


.5 


7,354 


9,390 


OKLAHOMA 


66 


9 


.8 


12,602 


- 15,095 


10 


22 


.3 


7.636 


10,184 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


38 


7 


.0 


13,492 


15,197 


56 


30 


.5 


8,284 


9,037 


TENNESSEE 


101 


10 


.1 


12,072 


13,891 


45 


28 


.9 


7,941 


9,296 


TEXAS 


304 


10 


.5 


13,299 


15,606 


75 


21 


.2 


8.791 


9,931 


VIRGINIA 


60 


5 


.3 


15,603 


17,888 


46 


25 


.0 


9,003 , 


10,380 


WEST VIRGINIA 


55 


11 


.4 


12,102 


13,716 


1 











Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , Series P-60, No. 112, "Money Income and Poverty 
Status in 1975 of Families and Persons ^ the United States and the South Region, by Divisions and States 
(Spring 1976 Survey of Income and Education)," Washington, D.C., 1978 "A" and "C" sgries tables. 



TABLE 22 CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 1975 

WOMEN BOTH MARRIED HUSBAND PRESENT AND 
ALL OTHER WOMEN 1975 BY PRESENCE AND AGE OF CHILDREN 
NUMBER AND PERCENT PARTICIPATION IN CLP 



Total 



Nc Children 



U.S 
South 



1 



40.627 
11,984 



25.076 
6,967 45.4% 



Under 18 years 



15,552 



5,018 



55.0% 



Under 6 years 



5,809 



1 ,982 



48.5% 



Non South, 
1 


28,643 


18,109 


49.5 


10,534 


49.7 


3,827 


40.4 J 


Alabama 


643 


341 


39.0% 


301 


55.9% 


110 


46.8% 


Arkansas 


403 


234 


42.3 


169 


55.5 


64 


48.1 


Florida 


1 ,615 


953 


39.9 


662 


59.7 


244 


52.2 


Georgia 


996 


568 


49.1 


428 


57.4 


184 


54.8 


Kentucky 


563 


336 


41.4 


226 


45.2 


96 


43.6 


Loni siana 


647 


380 


44.0 


267 


47.9 


111 


42.9 


Mississippi 


419 


216 


40.2 


204 


58.1 


85 


54.8 


North Carolina 


1,175 


640 


49.4 


535 


65.3 


195 


58.7 


Oklahoma 


527 


309 


46.0 


217 


56.0 


87 


48.1 


South Carolina 


562 


318 


48.0 


244 


58.6 


104 


56.5 


Tennessee 


822 


476 


46.6 


346 


54.8 


125 


45.6 


Texas 


- 2,330 


1,399 


48.8 


930 


51 .5 


405 


45.0 


Virginia 


1 ,010 


617 


51.0 


393 


55.4 


141 


-46.8 


West Virginia 


272 


180' 


38.5 


93 


37.0- 


31 


28.7 



Source- U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. "Current Employment Status of Women 
16 Years Old and Over by Marital Status and Present and Age of Own 
Children. Spring 19/6". unpublished material from Survey of Income 
and Education. 1976. February 1978. 
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TABLE 23 CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 

WOMEN: MARRIED HUSBAND PRESENT 
1975 BY PRESENCE & AGE OF CHILDREN 
NUMBER AND PERCENT PARTICIPATION IN LABOR FORCE 





Total 


.No Children 


Chi Idren 


under 18 


Children under 6 


U.S. 


22,565 


10,502 




12,063 


4,559 


South^ 


6,920 


3,098 


44.4% 




fil 1 "/ 

J 1 . I/O 


1 ,51 7 


44.8% 


Non South 


15,645 


7,404 




8,243 


47,1 


3,042 


38.3 


Alabflinid 




158 41 


.0% 




53.0°^ 


88 


45.5% 


ArKanSaS 




114 


43.5 


135 


53.0 


52 


45.6 


r lor Ida 


o/ D 


400 


53.9 


476 


54.1 


170 


46.0 


beorgi a 


ODU 


257 


53.0 


303 


51 .4 


127 


47.7 


Kentucky 




146 


39.8 


183^ 


43.5 


83 


42.3 


Louisiana 




149 


42.6 


^ 194 


43.7 


79 


40.7 


111 ssissippi 


9Rn 


96 


43.6 


154 


55.0 


61 


50.4 


North Larolina 


!\JC 


280 


47.7 


422 


62.9 


159 


37.8 


Oklahoma 




154 


45.2 


172 


53.0 


69 


45.0 


South Carolina 


JO 1 


138 


48.8 


193 


56.8 


81 « 


54.7 


Tpnnpccpp 

1 CI 1 1 ICO 


483 


226 


47.3 


257 


50.0 


98 


41.9 


Texas 


1,324 


619 


46.8 


705 


47.3 


312 


41.0 


Virginia 


596 


111 


51 .'0 


319 


52.6 


114 


44.2 


West Virginia 


159 


84 


37.8 


75 


34.6 


24 


26.0 



Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, "Current Erpployment Status of Women 
16 Years Old and Over, by Marital Status and Presence and Age of Own 
Children, Spring 1976," unpublished material ^rom Survey of Income and 
Education, 1976, February 1978. 
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TABLE 24 



CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE: ALL OTHER WOMEN 1975 BY PRESENCE & AGE 
OF CHILDREN & LABOR FORCE PARTICIPANT 



Total No Children Percent Children < 18 Percent Children < 6 



U.S. 18.062 14.574 

South 5,064 3,869 46.2 

Non South 12,998 10,705 52.2 

Alabama 252 183 39.0% 

Arkansas 154 120 41.4 

Florida 739 553 44.1 

Georgia 436 311 40. 1 

Kentucky 234 190 42.8 

Louisiana 304 231 45.0 

Mississippi 169 120 37.9 

North Carolina 473 360 50.8 

Oklahoma 200 155 46.8 

South Carolina 231 180 47.4 

Tennessee 339 250 46.0 

Texas 1,006 780 50.5 

Virginia 414 340 51.1 

West Virginia 113 96 39.2 



3.489 
1 ,295 
2,194 

69 
34 
186 
125 
43 
73 
50 
113 
45 
51 
89 
225 
74 
18 



78.2 
59.2 

69.0% 

69.4 

80.9 

79.6 

55.1 

64.6 

70.4 

76.4 

71.4 

67.1 

76.7 

71.2 

71.8 

53.0 



1,250 
465 
785 

22 
12 
74 
57 
13 
32 
24 
36 
18 
23 
27 
93 
27 
7 



Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. "Current Erjployment Status of Women 6 Years 
Old and Over, by Marital Status and Presence and Age of Own Children. Spring 1976 , 
unpublished material from Survey of Income and Education, 1976, February 1978. 



Percent 



66.5 
50.8 

52.4 

63.2 

76.3 

81.4 

54.2 

58.2 

70.6 

63.2 

64.3 

63.9 

67,5 

67.4 

62.8 

43.8 
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TABLE 25 INFANT MORTALITY -BY U.S'. AND STATE, 

19JS, 1978 and 1979 





■ 1975 




1978 




1979 




f 

y 

Area 


Number of In 
fant deaths 


Rate 


Number of In- 
fant deaths 


Rate 


Number of In- 
fant deaths 


Rate 


United States 

South 

Non-South 


50,525 
17,560 
32,965 


16.1 
17.8 
1 b . J 


45,945 
16,070 


13.8 
15.2 
13 1 


45,000 
15,586 
29,414 


13.0 
14.0 , 
12.5 


Alabari 


1,131 


19.4 


946 


16.0 


872 


14.4 


Arkansas 


625 


18.1 


509 


15.0 


442 


12.6 


Florida 


1,869 


17.6 


1,617 


14.3 


1,811 


15.0 


Georgia 


1,465 


18.3 


1 ,313 


15.3 


1 ,264 


14.1 


Kentucky 


854 


15.6 


682 


11.7 


710 


11.8 ' 


Louisiana 


1,238 


18,2 


1 ,331 


17.7 


1,777 


14.8 


Mississippi 


977 


22.3 


791 


17.9 


819 


17.8 


North Carolina 


1,485 


18.3 


1,376 


16.6 


1,292 


15.3 


Oklahoma 


690 


16.1 


636 


14.4 


527 


11.2 


South Carolina 


907 


19.1 


888 


18.6 


859 


17.2 


Tennessee 


1,008 


16.1 


1,129 


16.1 


1 ,094 


15.1 


Texas 


• 3,572 ' 


16.5 


3,421 


14.1 


3,257 


12.3 


Virginia 


1,223 


17.4 


965 


13.7 


1,049 


14.2 


West Virginia 


ETC 

bib 


1 0 . «J 




lb./ 


4 1 6 


1 3.0 


Puerto Rico 


1,455 


20.8 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 



Source: Monthly Vital Statistics Report - Annual Summary, November 13, 1980, p. 17. 
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& TABLE 26 



NATALITY AND 



Live Births 



INFANT MORTALITY BY RACE AND STATE, 1975 

Infant Deaths Under 1 year Infant Deaths Under 1 year per 1000 Live Birth 



All 
Races 



ALABAMA 

ARKANSAS 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MISSISSIPPI, 

NORTH CAROLINA 

OKLAHOMA 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

VIRGINIA 

WEST VIRGINIA 

PUERTO RICO 



SOUTH 
SOUTH 



1 



58,086 
3^,467 
105,732 
79,990 
54,680 
67,933 
43,807 
80,926 
42,694 
46,697 
62,347 
215,665 
70,124 
28.086 

69,691 



Birth 
White 

37,862 
25,454 
77,761 
51 ,562 
49,766 
40,876 
22,721 
55,057 
34,682 
28,046 
48,537 
181,705 
52,974 
26,886 

N/A 



991,224 733,889 



UNITED SPATES 3, 144, 198 2,251.996 
NON-SOUTH 2,152,974 1,818,107 



Non- 
White 



2J,224 
9,003 

27,971 

28,428 
4,914 

27,057 

21,086 
25,869 

8,012 
18,651 
13,810 
33,960 
17,(50 

1,200 

N/A 
257,335 

592,202 
354,876 



All 
Races 

1,131 
625 
1 ,869 
1 ,465 
854 
1,238 
977 
1 ,485 
690 
907 
1 ,008 
3,572 
1,223 
5 '. 5 

1 ,455 
17,560 

50,525 
^2,965 



White 

552 
398 

1 ,081 
751 
759 
586 
358 
803 
537 
435 
674 

2,725 
792 
482 

N/A 
10,933 

36,173 
25,240 



Non-White All Races 

19.4 
18.1 
17.6 
18.3 
15.6 



579 
227 
788 
714 

95 
652 
619 
682 
153 
472 
334 
847 
431 

34 

N/A 
6,627 

1^352 
7,725 



18.2 
22.3 
18.3 
16.1 
19.1 
16 1 
16.5 
17.4 
13 3 

20.8 

17.8 

16.1 
15.3 



White 

14.5 
15.6 
13.9 
14.6 
15.2 
14.3 
15.7 
14.5 
15.4 
15.5 
13.8 
14.9 
14.9 
18.0 

N/A 

14.8 

14.2 
13.8 



Non-White- 

28.6 

25.2 

28.1 

?.:."! 

19.3 

24.1 

29.4 

26.3 

19.1 

25.3 

24.1 

25.0 

25.1 

28.3 

N/A 

25.8 

24.2 
23.1 
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source: U S National Center for Health Statistics, V Ual Statistics of the U"it^d,States Mortality and 
Natality, 1975; and data for Puerto Rico was submitted by Carmen M. Romero de Lara, Office of the 
Governor, Puerto Rico. 23 



TABLE 27 INFANT MORTALITY RATES BY RACE 
mmo -STATES AGGREGATES , ANC STATES , 1970 irtiru 



1970^ 



1975 



Area 


All 
Races 


White 


Non- 
White 


All 

Races 


White 


Non- 
White 


AH 

Races 


All 
Races 


All 

Races % ■ 
Changes 


United States 


20.0 


17.8 


30.9 


16. 


1 


14.2 


24. 


2 


13.8 


13.0 


-35.0 


South 


22.4 


18.8 


33.3 


17. 


7 


14.9 


25. 


8 


15.2 


14.0 


-37.5 


Non South 


19.0 


17.3 


29.2 


15. 


3 


13.9 


23. 


1 


13.1 


12. 


5 


-34.0 


South & Puerto Rico 


22.7 


N/A 


iv'A 


17. 


9 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Alabama 


24.3 


18.6 


36.0 


19. 


5 


14.6 


28. 


6 


16.0 


14. 


4 


-40.7 


Arkansas 


21 .6 


18.3 


31 . 1 


18 


1 


15.6 


25. 


2 


15.0 


12. 


6 


-41 .7 


Florida 


21 .5 


17.8 


33.2 


17 


7 


13.9 


?8. 


2 


14.3 


15. 


0 


-30.2 


Georgia 


22.1 


17.2 


32.9 


18 


3 


14.6 


25. 


1 


15.3 


14. 


1 


-36.2 


Kentucky 


19.6 


18.8 


27.8 


15 


6 


15.3 


19 


3 


11.7 


11. 


8 


-39.8 


Louisiana 


24.5 


19.8 


32.3 


18 


2 


14.3 


24 


1 


17.7 


14 


8 


-39.6 


iUssissippi --- - - - 


28.5 


18 J 




22^3 


IS^ 


29 


4 


17.9 


17. 




- -37 


North Carolina 


24.2 


19.3 


36.'' 


18 


.4 


14.6 


26 


4 


16.6 


15. 


3 


-36.8 


Oklahoma 


21 .3 


20.3 


26.3 


16 


2 


15.5 


19 


1 


14.4 


11 


2 


-47 .4 


South Carolina 


22.9 


18.2 


31 .1 


19 


.4 


15.5 


25 


3 


18.6 


17 


2 


-24.9 


TpnnP^^PP 




18 a 


30 u 


16 


.2 


13 <5 


24 


2 


16.1 


15 


1 


-^9.1 


Texas 


21.4 


19.6 


31 .8 


16 


.6 


15.0 


24 


9 


14.1 


12 


3 


-42.5 


Virginia 


20.6 


; 17.0 


33.3 


17 


.4 


15.0 


25 


1 


13.7 


14 


2 


-31.1 


West Virginia 


23.0 


22.8 


27.7 


18 




17.9 


28 


3 


15.7 


13 


6 


-40.9 


Puerto Rico*** 


28.6 


N/A 


N/A 


20 


d 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


M / A 

1 



*Vital Statistics of the United States, 1970, Volume II - Mortality, Part B, U.S; Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service, National Center for Health 
Statistics, Table 7-2. 

**Vital Statistics of the United States, 1975, Volume II - Mortality, Part B, U.S. Department 
of Health, Ed'\^tion, and Welfare, Public Health Service, National Center for Health 
Statistics, Table 7-2. 

***Department of Health, Puerto Rico. 

★★★★Month ly Vital Statistics Report, A dvanced Repor^ Final Mortality S tatis tics, 1978 
'U.S. Department of Health & Human Services, Public Health* Service. National Center 
■ for Health Statistics, Sept. 17, 1980, 
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Ft'Lal Moi-t.il;^ / R;irfS by IMco 
I'niLcid SLaCcs, ,V-;rfg.ao , . iiul States, n /O and V) / > 




iiri Lw i\x(-y I 1:1:1^ ^-^ , n ^ U 11 Q 

tor health ^-tacistios, Table 7-2. 

^^U.r 1 Statistics the United States, 1975 , Volume II - hortal i ty , Part B U.S 
tor HccilLl Statistics, Table 7-2. 
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TABLE 29 



NEONATAL MORTALITY RATES BY RACE 



UNITED STATES, AGGREGATES, AND STATES, 1970, 1975 AND 1978 



Area 


1970* 


' « r 

1975** 


1978**** 


1970- 
iq7R 


All 
Races 


White 


Non- 
White 


All 
Races 


White 


Non- 
White' 


All 

A 1 1 
Races 


Ml Races 
'.hanges 


United States 


15.1 


13. 


8 


21 .4 


11 


.6 


10 


.4 


16.8 


' 9.5 


-J/ . 1 


South 


16.5 


14. 


7 


22.1 


12 


.7 


11 


.0 


17.7 


10.3 


-37.6 


Non-South 


14.5 


13. 


4 


20.9 


11 


.1 


10 


.1 


16.1 


9.1 


-37.2 


South & P.R. 


16.8 


N/A 


N/A 


13 


.0 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


H/A . 


Alabama 


17.5 


14. 


9 


22.9 


14 


.1 


11 


.2 


19.5 


1 1 .0 


-17 1 


Arkansas 


15.5 


14. 


3 


19.1 


12 


.9 


11 


.9 


15.9 


1 n R 
1 U.t) 


-32.3 


Florida 


16.1 


13. 


9 


23.1 


12 


.5 


10 


.2 


18.9 


n Q 


-42 2 


Georgia 


15.3 


13. 


4 


19.3 


12 


.6 


10 


.5 


16.3 


in Q 
1 U . J 


-32.7 


Kentucky 


13.9 


13. 


5 


18.7 


11 


.6 


11 


.4 


13'. 8 


8.0 


-38.1 


Louisiana 


18.6 


15. 


7 


23.5 


13 


.6 


11 


.0 


17.6 




-35.5 


Mississippi 


19.7 


15. 


1 


24.8 


15 


.5 


11 


.4 


19.9 




\-37 6 


North Carolina 


17.9 


15. 


^ 


24.3 


13 


.1 


10 


.9 


17.7 


11 A 
11.4 


-36 3 


Oklahoma 


16.1 


15. 


8 


17.5 


11 


.4 


11 


.1 


12.9 


y .U 


-44 1 


South Carolina 


15.2 


14, 


1 


17.3 


13 


.8 


11 


.4 


17.3 




-18.4 


Tennessee 


Ifi 2 


14. 


8 


21 .3 


11 


.8 


.10 


.1 


17.8 




-35.2 


Texas 


16.1 . 


14. 


9 


22.6 


11 


.8 


10 


.8 


17.2 


9.8 


-39.1 


Virginia 


16.1 


13. 


8 


24.3 


13 


.1 


11 


.1 


19.3 


9.7 


-39.8 


West Virginia 


17.6 


17. 


5 


20.0 


13 


.8 


13 


.4 


22.5 


10.3 


-41.5 


Puerto Rico*** 


22.1 


N/A 


NfA 


16 


.3 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 

■ 


N/A 

i 



* Vital Statistics of the United States , 1970, Volume II - Mortality, Part B, U.S. 
Departnient of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service, National 
Center for Health Statistics, Table 7-2. 

** Vita1 Statistics of the United States , 1975, Volume II - Mortality, Part B, U.S. 
Department of Uealth, Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service, National 
Center for Health Statistics, Table 7-2. 

♦♦♦Department of Health, Puerto Rico. 

**** Monthlv Vital Statistics Report , Advanced Report. Final Mortality Statisti cs, 
1978. U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Public Health Service, 



National N^entar for Health Statistics, Sept. 



17, 1980, p. 38. 
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NEONATAL D£AIHS ...by:. ILi^-MLilATI- 
1970, 1975 and 1978 



1970 



1975 



1978 



Area 



United States 

South 

Non-South 



Rate 



15.1 
16.5 
14.5 



Alabama 


17.5 


Arkansas 


15.5 


Florida 


16.1 


Georgia 


15.3 


^Kentucky 


13.9 


Louisiana 


18.6 


Missi^siDDt 


19.7 


North Carolina 


17.9 


Oklahoma 


16.1 


South Carolina 


15.2 


Tennessee 


16.2 


Texas 


16.1 


Virginia 


16.1 


West Virginia 


17.6 


Puerto Rico - 


N/A 



Number of Neo- 
natal deaths 



9.5 
10.3 
9.1 




Source: Monthly Vital Statistics Report - Annual Summary, Nov. 17, 1980 p. 38. 
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Nuniber of Infant Deaths Under 28 Days 
Per 1000 Live Births 





All Da ^ 

Ml 1 KaCeS 


nil 1 Lc 


Non-Whi t9 

1 nil' 


Al 1 Races 


White 


Non-Whi te 


ill nniiKA* 

ALABAMA 


Ql Q 


s 


S ? wf 


14.1 


11.2 


19.5 


ARKANSAS 






142 


12.9 


il.9 


15.9 


FLORIDA 


1 "399 




529 


12.5 


10.2 


18.9 


GEORGIA 


1 nno 


OHO 


465 


12.6 


10,5 


16.3 


KENTUCKY 




ODD 


68 


11.6 


11.4 


13.8 


LOUISIANA 


Q9A 


ddft 


476 


13.6 


11.0 


17.6 


MISSISSIPPI 


A7Q 


c 07 


420 


15.5 


11.4 


19.9 


NORTH CAROLINA 


1 ncn 
1 .UdU 


DUU 




13.1 


10.9 


' 17.7 


OKLAHOMA 


AQl 

ho/ 




105 


11.4 


11.1 ^ 


12.9 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


D4b 


79n 


425 

*T t «J 


13.8 


11.4 


17.3 


TENNESSEE 


/ 60 


AQCi 
Hy\J 




11 .8 


10.1 


17.8 


TEXAS 


0 C /I c 

Z ,545 


1 QA9 


ZjOO 


11 .8 


10.8 


17.2 


VIRGINIA 


919 


588 


331 


13.1 


n..l 


19.3 


WEST VIRGINIA 


387 


360 


27 


13.8 


13.4 


22.5 


PUERTO RICO 


1,139 


. NAA 


N/A 


N/A 


n/A 


N/A 


SOUTH^ 


12,610 


8,038 


4,572 


12.7 


10.^ 


17.7 


SOUTH2 














UNITED STATES 


36,416 


26,478 


9,938 


11.6 


10.4 


16.8 


NON- SOUTH 


23,806 


18,440 


5,366 


11.1 


10.1 


16.1 
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Source: U.S. National Center for Health Statistics, Vital Statistics of tne United states, Mortal fty, 
and Natality , 1975; and data for Puerto Rico was submitted by Carmen M. Romero de Lara, Office 
of the Governor, Puerto Rico. 



TA3L£ 32 



Perinatal Mortality Rates by Race 
United States, Aggregates, and States, 1970 and 197^ 




*Vit^I Stnistics of the Vhitvc\ St:..lcs, J970, Volunu- 11 - Mo.LaliLy, Part F, U S. 
Do^-rTn7^ni^-^n ^'"^^ '''''''''' 

for Health Statistics, Tabic- 1-2. 

^.Wital StaLisLics of the United States, 1975, Volume. TI - Mortal ity, Part B U.S 
r^i^ivfiel^ihl^aUh.-E^^ Public Health ServLce. National Center 

for Health Statistics, Table 7-2. 
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TABLE 33 INFANT mSrTALITY RATE ANALYSIS 

SOUTH vs. NON- SOUTH SUMMARY TABLF - 1970-1975 



Mortality Rate 


South 


W/HW 


Non-South 


W/NW 


Fetal : 


1970 rate 
1975 rate 
% Change 


15.1 
12.0 
-20.5 


12.8/22.1 
10.1/17.6 
-9.9/-20.4 


13.5 
10.0 


12.1/22.1 
9.2/14.3 

"LH .U/ -^0.0 


Neonatal : 


1970 rate 
1975 rate 
% Change 


16.5 
12.7 
-23.0 


1^.7/22.1 
11 .0/17.7 
-25.2/-19.9 


14.5 
il.l 
-23.4 


13.4/20.9 
10.1/16.1 
-24.6/-23.0 


Postneonatal : 

1970 rate 
1975 rate 
% Change 


5.9 
5.0 
-15.2 


4.1/11 .2 
3.9/8.1 
-4.9/-27.7 


4.5 
4.2 
-6.7 


3.9/8.3 
3.8/7.0 

O C / 1 C 7 
-d .0/ "iO. / 


Infant: 


1970 rate 
1975 rate 
% Change 


22.4 
17.7 
-?1 .0 


18.8/33.3 
14.9/25.8 
-20.7/-29.1 


19.0 
15.3 
-19.5 


17.3/29.2 
13.9/23.1 
-19.7/-20.9 


Perinatal : 


1970 rate 
1975 rate 
% change 


31 .3 
24.6 
-21 .4 


27.2/43.7 
20.9/35.1 
-23.2/-19.7 


27.8 
20.9 
-24.5 


25.4/42.6 
19.2/30.1 
-24.4/29.3 



Source: "Infant Mortality and Teenage Pregnancy Prorile of Children 

in the South" Priscilla Guild. Southern Growth Policies Board 
April 1980. 
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TABLE 3 4 



Infant Mortality Rates by Race 
li'>ited States, Aggregates, and States, 1970 and 1975 




~*Vit^'t^istics of riie United States,- 1970. Volume II - Mortality. Part B. U-S- 
vZia^Tm^r^Tti^MiT'^^'^^ and Welfare. Public Health Servace. National Center 
for Health Statistics. Table 7-2. 

«*Vital Statistics of the United States. 197',, Voi umo II - Mort nl i ty . Part H U.S 
I)eFarrmWt--or Hc-aftT^^^ and Welfare. Pul,ljc Health Service, Nat lonal^Cent er 

tor Health Statist i<s. Table 7-2. 
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TABLE 35 ■ 

Neonatal Mortality Rates by Race 
United States. Aggregates, and States, 1970 and 1975 



7 





1 9 70 * 1 


1975 ** 




t 

j 

Al i Races j 
Percent j 
Changes 


Area 


All 
Races 


White 


White 


All 
Races 


White 


Non- 
Wh iCe 


Uaited States 


15. 1 


13.8 , 


21.4 


11.6 


10.4 


16.8 

- 


___r_23.2 


South 


16.5 


14.7 


22. 1 


12.7. 


11.0 




^ 23.0 


N'.)n__S;JM:.j_ 

Puerto 
South & Kico 


14.5 
16.8 


13.4 


20.9 


11.1 


iO. I 


L6.1 i 


- 23.4 


NOT APP 


.ICABLE 


13.0 


NOT APP] 


,ICABLE j 


- 22.6 


Ai ahama 


17.5 


]4.9 


22.9 


14.1 


11.2 


19.5 


- 19.4 


Arkansas 


15.5 


14.3 


19.1 


12.9 


10.2 
10.5 


__15_^9^__ 
18^ _ 
- T6.3 - 


- 16^8 

- 2 2.4 

- 17.6 


J'lorida 

Ci'orgia 


_ 16 . I 

15. 3 


13.9 

13.4 


23. 1_ 

19.3 


12.3 
12.6 


'Kenturky 


13.9 


13.5 


- 18. 7 


11.6 


11 .4 


13.8 


- 16.5 


Louisiana 


lb. 6 


15.7 


23.5 


13.6 


11.0' 


17.6 


- 26.9 


M.ssioSj'ppi 
. rairth C;. ro I itia 


._l?_-_7__ 
16.1 


__'.5.1 

_i5^3 

15.8 


24.8_ _ 


15.5 


11.4 


19.9 


1 - 26 .'8 


24. 3 




10.9 


17.7 


' C'klahymn 


17.5 


11.4 


111 1 


■ 12.9 


r 

- - 29.2 


South Carolina 






17. 3 


13.8 ' 


11.4 


17.3 


- 9.2 


Tennossto 

Texas 

V i 1 n i a - 


_16^2^_ 
16. 1 




21. 3 


1 ^'"^ 


}0^l 


17.8 


-27.2 




22.6' ^ 




io\ 


17.2 _ 
_ 19.3 
^ 22.5 

7 

.1 CABLE 


- 26. 7_ 

- 18.6 _ 

- 21. b 
-"26.2 


16.1 


13.8 


24.3 


j 13.1 

1 13.8 
1 16.3 


11.1 

n;4_ 
Nor >\vvi 


WC-sL V 1 rgin i.i 
I'lifrtc) Ricu*** 


_17._6_ 
22.1 


NOT API 


20^0 _ 
It CABLE 



*Vita1 St>iL istlcs o^r Vhc £Tlited S^tatc-s, 19/0, Vol.umo TT - Murtalily, Par.l H, U,S. 

DoiKiVtm'ciU oY¥cajth^YcluraVion;'"an([ Well are, Public- ho'aUh Sorvirc, National a>nrc>r 
\or Health Statistics, l\\hic 7-2. 

*^''Vual Stalislics of the Vuilvd States, VoUuiu' II - MorL<ilit\, Part , U.S. 

' DcixiVtmWt" oV llValTlN^Edm^^^^ I>uM ir HealtD S.>rvico, National Center 
for Healrii Stal i,:.r ics , Tahie 7-2. 



"'*'-I)ei>artinoi , of Health. Pu^'rto Rico 
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TABLE 36 

■ LIVE BIRTHS ANlf LOW BIRTH WEIGHT NON-SOUTH AND SOUTH BY RACE," 1975 AND 1978 





LIVE BIRTHS NON-SOUTH AND SOUTH BY RACE, 1-978 


4 








STATE 


. . ; 

Total* L White 


f 

Blaick Other 


. ' J * 



United States 

South 

Non South 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

F.lorida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana^ 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 

Oklahoma . 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas . 

Virginia 

West Virginia 



( 



3,333,279 . 


.?,681 ,116 


. 1,053,464 


772,572 


2,279,815 


• 1,908,5^4 




V 


60,227 


OO "7 C 0 




3|ft,7^3 




113,5'4'3 


81,640 


84,140 


&2,717 


r-t 0 0/! 


D 1 5 0 / D 


- / 74,928 


r 

45,192 






44,399 


V 22,653 


' . y ^442 


55,552 




35,757 




29,125 


-66 ,€07^ 


51,291 






236,952" 


/199,20^ 


73,443 


54,485 


24,280 


27,942 



551 ,540 
264,749 
286,791 

21 ,223 

8,843 
30,374 
30,458 

5,336 
28,955 
21 ,407 
24,785 

4,643 
20,135 
14,892 
35,019 
17,473 

1,206 



100,623 
16,143 
84,480 

251 
268 
1,329 
965 
422 
781 
339 
2,105 
4,505 
411 
42^ 
2,726 
1,485 
132 



SOKrce-' U S National Center for Health Statistics, V'^ital Statistics Branch, 
unpublished, tables,' "Uve Births by Birth Weight and Race: United States 
and each s|ate, 1978". ^ / 

Totals' in^kideVher racial groups; tht;, columns do not always sum to total 



NUMBER OF LIVE blRTHS BY BIRTH WEIGHT, RACE AND STATE, 1978 





Number 


of Births under 1500 Grams 


Number of 


Births under 2500 


Grams* 




White 


Black 


Total** 


White 


Black 


Total** 


United States 


24,366 


13,379135%) 


38,752 


158,858 


70,680(29%) 


236,342 


South 


7,146 


6,125(46%) 


13,432 


48,192 


33,476(41%) 


82,764 



Non-South 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgi a 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Puerto Ri'co 



17,220 

341 
228 
792 
516 
464 
424 
186 
566 
,335 
267 
504 
1,747 
484 
292 
N/A 



7,254(27%) 25,320 



* Includes babies under 1500 grams 



455 
197 
675 
711 
125 
658 
397 
629 

83 
501 
348 
908 
411 

27 
N/A 



796 
427 

1,472 

1 ,243 
592 

1,089 
586 

1 ,218 
467 
773 
857 

2,687 
904 
321 
N/A 



110,666 

2,401 
1 ,561 
5,079 
3,220 
3,318 
2,842 
1 ,348 
3,489 
2,351 
1 ,747 
3,4^10 
12,377 
3,206 
1 ,343 
N/A 



37,204(24%) 153,578 



2,620 
1,148 
3,725 
4,020 

697 
3,709 
2,485 
3,013 

606 
2,644 
1,97? 
4,597 
2,097 

143 
N/A 



5,036 
2,724 
8,881 
7,323 
4,049 
6,617 
3,850 
6,650 
3,240 
4,412 
5,416 
17,169 
5,402 
1 ,995 
N/A 



**Totals include other racial groups; thus, columns do 
not always sum to total. 



Source: 
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U.S. National Center for Health Statistics, Vital Statistics Branch, 
by Birth Weight and Race; United States and Each State, 1978". 
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TABLE 38 

g 



PERCENT OF LIVE BIRTHS BY BIRTH WEIGHT, RACE AND STATE, 1978 



Births under 1500 grams as a 
Percent of all Births 



White 



United States 0.9 

South 0.9 

Non-South 0.9 

Alabama 1.0 

Arkansas 0.9 

Florida 1.0 

Georgia 1.0 

Kentucky 0.9 

Louisiana C.9 

Mississippi 0.8 

North Carolina 1.0 

Oklahoma 0.9 

South Carolina 0.9 

Tennessee C.8 

Texas 0.9 

Virginia 0.9 

West Virginia 1 .0 

Puerto Rico N/A 



Black 



2.4 
2.3 
2.5 

2.1 

2.2 

2.2 

2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

1.8 

2.5 

1.8 

2.5 

2.3 

2.6 

2.4 

2.2 

N/A 



Total 



1 .2 
1 .3 
1.1 

1.3 
1.2 
1.3 
1 .5 
1 .0 
1 .4 
1 .3 
1 .5 
1 .0 
1 .6 
1 .3 
1.1 
1 .2 
1.1 
N/A 



Births under 2500 grams as a 
Percent of all Births. 



White 



5.9 
6.2 
5.8 

6.2 

6.1 

6.2 

6.1 

6.4 

6.3 

6.0 

6.3 

6.4 

6,0 

6.6 

6.2 

5.9 

6.6 

N/A 



Black 



12.8 
12.6 
13.0 

12.4 

13.0 

12.3 

13.2 

13.1 

12.8 

11.6 

1?.2 

13.1 

13.1 

13.2 

13.1 

12.0 

11.9 

N/A 



Total 



7.1 
7.9 
6.7 

8.4 

7.8 

7.8 

8.7 

7.1 

8.8 

8.7 

8.1 

7.1 

8.9 

8.1 

7.2 

7.4 

6.8 

N/A 



ERIC 



Source: U.S. National Center for Health Statistics, Vita.l Statistics Branch. Unpublished Tables, "Live Births, gg 
by Birth Weight and Race: United Stasis and Each State, 1978". 



NUMBER OF LIVE BIRTHS BY BIRTH WEIGHT, RACE AND STATE, 1975 



00 



ERIC 





Number of 


Births Under 1500 Grams 


Number of Births Under 


2500 Grams 




White 


^eiack 


Total 


White 


Black 


Total ^ 


ALABAMA 




414 


780 


2,415 


2,434 


4 ftdQ 


ARKANSAS 




186 


422 


1,672 


1,111 


c , / oo 


f*i r\n T nh 

FLORIDA 


can 


663 


1,362 


, 5,014 


3,444 


ft d^ft 

O ,'+□0 


GEORGIA 


A AC 


554 


999 


3,250 


3,551 


fi fini 


KENTUCKY 


4b 1 


88 


555 


3,338 


582 




LOUISIANA 


Jb/ 


545 


912 


2,670 


3,391 


fi flfil 
U ,UU 1 


MISSISSIPPI 


ZZI 


451 


672 


1,465 


2,639 


d lOd 


NORTH UARULINA 


coo 
b^^ 


566 


1,088 


3,669 


3,196 


6 


OKLAHOMA 


O A O 

343 


110 


496 


2,401 


563 


0 , 1 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


ono 


390 


682 


1,834 


2,354 


d Iftft 


TENNESSEE 


A^ c 
41b 


300 


716 


3,106 


1 ,750 


d 


TEXAS 


1 ,700 


789 


2,513 


11,928 


4,488 


16 ^31 


VIRGINIA 


A QQ 

4oo 


397 


bob 






4 916 


WEST VIRGINIA 


266 


21 


287 


1 ,969 


108 


' 2.077 


PUERTO RICO 


N/A 


N/A 


607 


N/A 


N/A 


6,335 


SOUTH, 

1 


6,822 


5,474(45%) 


12,296 


48,031 


31 ,624(41%) 


79,599 


SOUTH- 


N/A 


N/A 


12,903 


N/A 


N/A 


85,597 


NON- SOUTH 


16,644 


7,336(31%) 


23,980 


111,320 


40,631 


152,007 


UNITED STATES 


23,466 


12,810(35%)^ 


f 36,276 


159,351 


72,255(31%) 


231 ,606 
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Source: U.S. National Center for Health Statistics, Vital Statistics ^of the United States. Vol. 1. Natality . 
1975, Table l-"'5; and Puerto Rico data submitted by Carmen M. Romero de Lara, Puerto Riro. 
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TABLE 40 

PERCENT OF LIVE. BIRTHS BY BIRTH WEIGHT, RACE AND STATE, 1975 





White 


Black 


ALABAMA 


1 .0 


2.1 


ARKANSAS 


0.9 


?.2 


FLORIDA 


0.9 


2.5 


GEORGIA 


0.9 


2.0 


KENTUCKY 


0.9 


1 .9 


LOUISIANA 


0.9 


2.0 


MISSISSIPPI 


1 .0 


2.2 


NORTH CAROLINA 


0.9 


2.4 


OKLAHOMA 


1 .0 


2.6 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


1 .0 


2.1 


TLNNtSStt 


0.9 


2.2 


TC VAC 


u . y 


L .t 


VIRGINIA 


0.9 




WEST VIRGINIA 


1 .0 


1 .9 


PUERTO RICO 


N/A 


N/A 


SOUTH ^ 


0.9 


2.2 


SOUTH , 


N/A 


N/A 


UNITED STATES 


0.9 


2.5 


NON -SOUTH 


0.9 


2.6 



Births Under 1500 grams as 
Percent of all Births 

Total 

1.3 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

1.0 
1.3 
1.5 
1.3 

1.2 
1.5 

1.1 
1.2 

1.3 
1.0 

N/A 

1 .2 

N/A 

1.2 i 
1.1 I 

Source: U.S. National Center for Health Statisti 
Natality, 1975, Table 1-75; and Puerto Rico 



Births 


under 2500 grams as 




Percent of all 


Births 




White 




Black 


Total 


6.4 




12.1 


8.3 


6.6 


f. 


13.0 


8.1 


6.4 




12.8 


8.0 


6.3 




12.7 


8.5 


6.7 




12.5 


7.2 


6.5 




12.7 


8.9 


6.4 




12.7 


9.4 


6.7 




13.4 


8.5 


5.9 




13.3 


7.4 


6.5 




12.8 


9.0 


6.4 




1 J • U 


7.8 


6.6 




13.9 


7.7 


6.2 




12.6 


"7 Cl 


7.3 




Q Q 


7 A 


N/A 




N/A 


N/A 


6.3 




13.4 


7.9 


N/A 




N/A 


N/A 


6.2 




14.1 


7.4 


6.1 




15.2 


7.0 



cs, Vital Statistics of the United States, Vol 1. 

data submitted by Carmen M. Romero de Lara, Puerto Rico. 
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TABL^ 41 



Number and Percent of Live Births to All Teenagtrs (<15, 15-19) 
United States^ Aggregate, and States, 1970 and 1975 







1970* 1 


1975 ** / j 










ff 

Percent H 




Percent 1 






Age of 




L^ ve y 




Live 1 


Perronc 


Area 


nocner 


Number 


Births H 


Number 


Birth** j 




.United States 


V 15 


11752 


0.3 1 


12642 


0.4 1 


+ 7.6 














15-19 


644703 


17.3 1 


582238 




- 0-7 


Sout h 


< 15 


5404 


0.5 1 


6250 


0.6 


+ 15.7 








23.1 






15-19 


239352 


21.5 1 


229^42 


- 4.2 


Mon Souch 


< 15 


6348 . 


0.2 i 


6392 


0.3 


+ 0.7 




15-19 


4053S6 


15.5 1 




iO 


" I?. 9 


soutii 9 ruerto nxco 


< 15 


5869 


0.5 1 


657o 


U ,6 


+ 12,0 










15-19 


249728 1 


'til I 

-A 




0 


- 3.0 


• 


< 15 




0.5 


391 


0.7 


+ 21.4 


Alabama 










- 5.7 




15-19 " 


15482 






' 25 1 




< 15 




0.6 


246 


0.7 


+ 23.0 


Arkansas 


15-19 


8404 


^ J. / 


8626 


25.0 


+ 2.6 




< 15 


650 


0.6 


815 


0.8 


+ 25.4 


Florida 


15-19 


A C A 




23940 


22.6 


H 2.5 

— / 


Cev^rgia 


< 15 


592 


0.6 


662 


U .o 


+ .11.8 


15-19 


V 

21842 


22.5 


19384 


24 2 


- 11.3 * 




• < 15 


2lA 


0.4 


£o / 


i> ^ 
'* . J 


> 24.8 


Kentucky 






13207 




- 0.2 


15-19 


13230 


22.0 


24.1 




< 15 


390 


0.5 


467 


U . / 


+ 1^.7 


Louisiana 






16273 


24.0 


+ 3.0 


15-19 


15792 


21.2 




< 15 


314 


0.6 


503 


1 1 

Iml 


> 60.2 


msslssippi 






11862 


27 .1 


+ 0.8 


15-19 


11768 


24.0 




< 15 


474 


0.5 


Oil 


•t\ ft 

0 .0 


+ 7.8 


North Carolina 








24.3 


- 11.5 


15-19 


22218 


22.6 


19654 




• < 15 


142 


0.3 





0 .4 


+ 23.2 


Olcl^hoaa 






9926 


23.2 




15-19 


9782 


21.8 


+ 1.5 


South Carolina 


< 13 


306 


0.6 


331 


0 . 7 


•1- 8.2 








23.8 


- 7.6 




, 15-19 


12018 


23.0 


11110 


— — i' 


< 15 


416 


0.6 


425 


0.7 


+ 2.2 


Tennessee 








24.1 


- 8.2 


15-19 


16344 


22.6 


15003 




< 15 


976 


0.4 


1056 


0.5 


+ 8.2 


Texan 








21.3 




15-19 


45498 


19.7 


46039 


+ 1.2 




< 15 


328 


f\ A 
0 • H 




n L 


+ 9.1 


Virginia 










- 18.2 


15-19 


16266 


18.8 


13303 


19.0 




< 15 


80 


0.3 


103 


0.4 


+ 28.8 


W«ist Vir>;inia 










+ Z.4 


15-19 


6162 


19.9 


6312 


22.5 




15 


<i65 






U.^ 


- 29.9 


Puerto Klo)*** 






15-19 






1 J 2V60 


18.6 


+ 24. «> 



mtal Statistics of the United States , 19/0, Volume I - Natality, U.S. Uerarcmeot 
o?llaaith» Education, and Welfare, Public Health Servicp, National Center for Health 
SCatiscics, Tables 1-52 and 1-34. 

»»VitM l Statistics of the United States ^ 1975, Volume 1 - Natality. U.S. Daparttnent 
of^TSIlth, Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service, National Center for Health 
Statistics* Tables l->2 and 1-54. 

***D«pattiiient of Health, Puerto Rico. 
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TABLE 42' 



Number and Percent of Live Births to White Teenagers (^15. 15-19) % 
• United States, Aggregates, and States, 1970 and 1975 



' T Percent 1 Percent 




*Vlt.l <«r^M.t ic« of th« United S tates, 1970, VoW 1 - Natality. U.S. De^rtment . 
crfiSlSf^ ^^ Welfare, Pub lic Health Service, National Center for Herlth 

Statistics. Tables 1-52 and 1-5A. t 

**Vtt*l S tatistics of the United Star es^, 1975. Volume I - Natality, U.S. Department 
ol^nl tr. Education^ and Welfare. P M ic Health Service, National Center for Health 
StatMties, Tables 1-52 and 1-5A. 
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TABLE 43 



Number and Percent of Live Births to Nonwhite Teenagers (<15, 15-19) 
United States, Aggregates, and States, 1970 and 1975 



Are* 




i 9 7(J * 


1973 ** 1 


1 

Percent 
Change 


Age of 
Mother 


Number 


P*ircent 

Live 
Births 


Number 


Percent 
live 
Births 


Utiited Stat PS 


15 
15-19 


74 32 
181100 


1.'2 

?a.3 


7569 


1.3 

29.1 


4. 1' Q 

+'11.6 I 

- 0.4 
7.5 

- 9.1 


Soul h 


15-19 


3700 
85^52 . 


1.4 
31.3 


4129 

3?^121 


1.6 

33.;. 


No'h South 


15-19 


,'3732 


1.0 

26-0 


Ja40 
B699a 


1.0 
26.0 


South & Puerto .Rico 


< 15 
15-19 


NOT APP 


f 

^ICABLC 








Alabama 


< 15 
15-19 




, 1-1 
11.6 


286 

6880 


1.4 

14 .0 


+ 21.2 


Arkansas 


< 15 
15-19 


162 
3018 


1.8 

33.5 


150 
3139 


1.7 
34.9 


- 7.4 
+ 4.0 


Florida • ' 


< 15 
15-19 


466 
9128 


1.7' ' 
32.5 


570 * 
9880 


2.0 
35 . 3 


+ 22.3 
+ 8.2 


Ceorgia 


15-19 


446 
9578 


1.5 
31.^ 


530 
9427 


1.9 
33.2 


+ 18.8 
- 1.6 


Kantucky 


15-19 


86 
1748 


1.6 
32.4 


S3 
1^1,4' 


1.7 
32.8 


- 3.5 

- 7.7 


Louisiana 


5 i^ 
15-19 


318 
8086 


1.1 
28.9 


375 
8529 


1.4 
31.5 


+ 17.9 
+ 5.5 


Mississippi 


< 15 
15-19 


238 
7164 


1.1 
30.5 


448 
7446 


2.1 > 

1 

35.3 


+ 73.6 
+ 3.9 


North Carolina 


< 15 
15-19 


V2 
9454 


1.3 
33.1 


374 
886i 


1*4 
34.3 


+ 0-5 
- 6.3 


Oklahoma 


^ 15 
15-19 


58 
2242 


0.8 
30.4 


90 

1 261C 


1.1 
32.6 


+ 16.4 


South Carolina 


< IT 
15-19 


\ 230 
6024 


1.2 

31 8 


1 

5822 


1.4 
3L.2 


■Ik 1 1 n 
- 3.4 


Tennessee 


< 15 

15-19 


278 
5178 


1.8 


261 
4712 


1.9 

34.1 


_ 5.1^ 
- 9.0 


Texas 


< 15 
15-19 


502 
10522 


1.4 
29.6 


500 
10792 


1.5 
31.8 


- 0.4 
+ 2.6 


Virginia 


< 15 
15-19 


270 
5996 


1,4 
31.1 


192 
5034 


1.1 
29.4 


- 28.9 

- 16.0 


West Vicginliri 


< 15 
15-19 


18 
386 


1.4 


10 
375 


0.8 

31.3 


- 44.4 


Puerto R5co 


< 15 
15-19 


KOT AP 


1 LICABLF 


NOT A 


PPLICABLE 


1 " 



♦V ital Statist ics of the UnlteJ States . 1970, Volume I - M.icalUy, U.S. Dcpirtmcnt 
of^Health, Education, and UelCare, Public Health Service, National Coniir for H-atth 
Statistics, Tablss 1-52 and 1-54. 



»* Vital Statistics of the United States , 1975» Volume t - Natality, U.S. Pepartnent 
oC Haalth, ducatlon, and Ufelfare, Public Health Service, National Center for Health 
Statistics* TabUs 1-52 And 1-54. 



TABLE 44 



HANDICAPPED CHILDREN BY STATE, 1975 



1975 SIE 
(3-17 yrs) 
Hanui^ap 
Rate 



1975 SIE 
All Persons 
3 - 17 



ALABAMA 


7.7 




982,790 


ARKANSAS 


6.6 




561 ,580 


FLORIDA 


5.8 




2,013,690 


GEORGIA 


7.8 




1 ,367,340 


KENTUCKY 


5.9 


i 


921 ,910 


LOUISIANA 


8.3 




1 ,096,340 


MISSISSIPPI 


6.0 




681 ,200 


NORTH CAROLINA 


5.2 




* 1 ,411 ,680 


nvi AunMA 
Ui\LMnUnM 


7.6 




685,410 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


7.0 




790,870 


TENNESSEE 


6.1 




1 ,081 ,350 


TEXAS 


6.0 




3,411 ,030 


VIRGINIA 


5.7 ■. 




1,297,860 


WEST VIRGINIA 


6.7 




4F0,650 


SOUTH^ 


» 

6/6 




^ 16,753,7Ja 



1975 SIE 
Disabled 
3 - 17 yrs 

76,510 
37,280 
118,640 
107,740 
63,820 
91,390 
41 ,050 
74,480 
52,410 
55,700 
66,950 
206,180 
74,990 
30,510 

1,097,650 



UNITED STATES 



6.1 



57,138;910 



3,493,420 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1976 Survey of Income and Education, 
unpublished data. 
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T/>BLE 45 



HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, SOUTHLAND NON-SOUTH, ' DATA COMPARISON 



SOUTH 



SIE Disability Rates 
Children Aged 3-17, 1975 



6.6% 



1 ,097,650/16,753,700 (Handicapped^otal Population) 



NONcSOUTH 



5.8% 



2,359,420/40,385,210 



SOUTH 
NON-SOUTH 



Special Education Rates, Children Aged 5-17 
1977-1978 Child Find 



8.5% 



8.0% 



1 ,139,859/13,485,719 



2,414,942/30,245,245 



Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1976 Survey of Income and Education, 
unpublished data; and. Council for Exceptional f'hildren, Tns'qht, from 
the 1977-1978 Office of Education Child Count. * 



ERIC 
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TABLE 46 



SPECIAL EDUCATION ENROLLMENT 
PY STATE, 1977-78 



Number of Children Percent of Students 

Aged 5-17 Enrolled in Enrolled in Special 

Special Education Classes Education Classes 



ALABAMA 


58,934 


6.7 


ARKANSAS 


30,885 


6.2 


FLORIDA 


119,066 


6.8 


GEORGIA 


84,302 


6.9 


KENTUCKY 


56,718 


7.0 


LOUISIANA 


32,060 


8.2 


MISSISSIPPI 


30,984 


5.1 


NORTH CAROLINA 


91 ,486 


7.1 


OKLAHOr^A 


48,230 


7.9 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


c 0 no A 

68,984 


q 8 


TENNuobt 


94,608 


9.7 


TEXAS 


266,698 


9.0 


VIRGINIA 


78,018 


6.6 


WEST VIRGINIA 


23,886 


7.1 


PUERTO RICO 


13,907 


1.6 


SOUTH"! 


1 ,139,859 


0 c 

8.5 


SOUTH2 


1 ,153,766 




UNITED STATES 


3,554,551 


8.1 


Source: Council for Exceptional 


Children, Insight, Vol. 


10, 


January 24, 1979, p. 6. 
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TABLE 47 



Total Number of Abortions in 1977 to state Residents, Numbers 
Performed In-State and Out-of -State, Percentage Performed Out-of -State; 
and 1977 Abortion Rates by Occurrence In State and Among State Residents 



Abortions by Residence, 1977 Abortion Rates, 1977 





Total 


No. 


No. out 


% out 


Occurrence 


Among State 




No. 


in-state 


of state 


of state 


in-state 


Residents 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


U.S. 












tb . y 


Total 


1 ,320,320 


1 ,201 ,890 


1 18,430 


9 


25.9 


AL 


13,520 


11,000 




19 


13.9 


ID.U 


AR 


4,910 


3,530 


1 ,380 


28 


7.5 


in 0 

\\J.C 


FL 


50,680 


50,190 


490 


1 


30. / 


97 1 


GA 


oU ,UoU 




1 , 1 OU 


A 
H 




24 Q 
tt . ^ 


KY 


11 ,290 


8,000 


3,290 


29 


14.7 ' 


14.4 


LA 


13,690 


13,460 


230 




16.4 


15.4 


MS 


6,320 


2,600 


3,720 




5.2 


11.8 


NC 


26,040 


23,640 


2,400 


19.2 


19.9 


OK 


9,250 


8,860 


390 


4 


16.3 


15.1 


SC 


12,960 


8,640 


4,320 


33 


13.0 


18.9 


IN 


25,730 


24,630 


1,100 


4 


31 .2 


26.3 


TX 


70,100 


69,790 


310 


<0.5 


24. D 


23.7 


VA 


35,300 


26,660 


8,640 


24 


23.0 


28.8 


W. VA 


6,390 


1,980 


4,410 


69 


5.7 


16.2 



Sources: Center for Disease Control {CDC) Abortion Surveillance Annual 
Summary, 1977 Atlanta, 1979 and Alan Guttmacher 1977-78 Abortion Survey. 
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REPORTED NUMBER OF ABORTIONS AND RATES 
BY STATE, 1978 

Number Rate* 

1,157,776 23 

315,610 N/A 

842,166 N/A 



Alabama 




15 


Arkansas 




11 


Florida 




25 


Georgia 


0*\ ,00/ 


29 


Kentucky 




14 


Louisiana 


1 1 ,236 


1 c 


Mississippi 


3,280 


6 


North Carolina 


27,266 


24 


Oklahoma 


40,072 


18 


South Caroline 


9,969 


15 


Tennessee 


18,889 


19 


Texas 


63,953 


21 


Virginia 


30,442 


24 


West Virginia 


2,758 


7 



*Abortipns per 1,000 females aged 15-44. 

Source: U S. Center for Disease Congrol , Morbidity and Mortality W eek1xJgPgr,^> 
September, 1980, Vol. 28, #54, Annual Summary, 1979. 



TABLE 48 



Area 

United States 

South 

Non-South 



lio 
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TABLE 49 



NUMBER AND PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF PATIENTS, AGED 15-19, 
SERVED IN ORGANIZED PROGRAMS, BY TYPE OF PROVIDER AGENCY, 
FOR SOUTHERN STATES AND TOTAL U.S., 1975 (NOS. IN OOO's) 



Distribution of patients aged 15-19 



STATE 


Health Dept. 
#(in OOO's) t 


Hospitals 
//(in OOO's) 


(1/ 

h 


I 

Planned Parenthood 
//(in OOO's) t 


Other 
#(in OOO's) 


U.S. TOTAL 


494 


42 


148 


13 


334 


28 


199 


17 


ALABAMA 


19 


87 


0 


0 


c 


g 


1 


4 


ARKANSAS 


9 


85 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


15 


FLORIDA 


32 


69 


3 


7 


3 


6 


8 


18 


GEORGIA 


34 


78 


6 


12 


O 


o 

o 


1 

1 


2 


KENTUCKY 


i J 


66 


1 


7 


3 


16 


2 


10 


LOUISIANA 


25 


99 


* 


1 


0 


0 




* 


MISSISSIPPI 


15 


81 


3 


13 


0 


0 


1 


6 


NORTH CAROLINA 


28 


88 


1 


4 


1 


2 


2 


5 


OKLAHOMA 


9 


57 


1 




4 


23 


2 


15 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


19 


86 


1 


6 


2 


7 


* 


1 


TENNESSEE 


41 


85 


* 


1 


4 


9 


3 


6 


TEXAS 


17 


26 


8 


13 


22 


34 


18 


28 


VIRGINIA 


28 


84 


4 


12 


1 


4 


* 


1 


WEST VIRGINIA 


4 


79 


* 


1 


0 


0 


1 


21 



* -500 patients or <Q.5 percent 



Source: Contraceptive Services for Teenaqers"(New York Alan fiuttmacher Institute, 1975) 
39. 
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TABLE 50 



REPORTED CASES OF SELECTED NOTIFIABLE DISEASES BY AGE AND STATE, 1977 



Area 



United States 

South 

Non-South 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Puerto Rico 



Ages 
0-9 



Measles 
Ages 

10-19 



16,341 
2,451 
13,890 



17 
27 

115 
97 
140 
74 
N/A 
28 
30 
58 
240 
755 
870 
N/A 
560 



23,678 
3,372 
20,306 



47 
8 

139 
419 
159 

50 
K/A 

25 
7 

70 
469 
743 
1,236 
N/A 
171 



Rubella 

(German Measles) 
Ages Ages 
0-9 10-19 



1,953 
263 
1,690 



7,477 
883 
6,594 



5 
1 

21 
8 

14 
6 

N/A 
15 
14 
7 

N/A 
118 

54 
N/A 

11 



80 
0 

90 
21 
6 

17 
N/A 
296 
5 

25 
N/A 
234 
109 
N/A 
4 



Mumps. 
Ages Ages 
0-9 10-19 



4,359 
943 
3,416 



2,219 
297 
1 ,922 



76 

53 
N/A 

19 
8 

61 
N/A 

58 
N/A 
5 

N/A 
610 
53 
N/A 
N/A 



14 
14 
N/A 
6 
3 
4 

N/A 
11 
N/A 
2 

N/A 
231 
12 
N/A 
N/A 



Polio. 
Ages Ages 

0-9 10-19 



5 
4 
1 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 



0 
0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Pertussis 

(Whooping Cough) 

Ages Ages 
0-9 10-15 



1,369 
596 
773 



4 

35 
65 

161 
16 
13 

N/A 
35 
3 

17 
49 
73 
21 
N/A 
27 



202 
27 

rs 



0 
0 
5 

10 

1 

0 

N/A 
1 

0 

1 

4 
2 
3 

N/A 
3 



Source: Center for Disease Control, Reported Morbidity and Mort/ ^ Hty In ttie U.S. , Annual Summary, 1977 Sept., 1978. 
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TABLE 51 IMMUNIZATION STATUS FOR CHILDREN 

ENTERING KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE, 
BY DISEASE, U.S. AND STATE, 1978-79 

Type of Immunization 

Area Measi es Rubel 1 a Mumps Polio DPT/Td* 

Percent of Children irrmupizeci 



United States 


93% 


91% 


82% 


92% 


92% 


Alabama 


96 


96 


96 


96 


96 


Arkansas 


97 


97 


25 


96 


97 


Florida 


93 


93 


93 


93 


93 


Georgia 


82 


82 


82 


82 


82 


Kentucky 


90 


90 




90 


90 


Louisiana 


97 


97 




95 


95 


Mississippi 


92 


92 




92 


92 


North Carolina 


96 


96 




96 


96 


Oklahoma 


96 


96 




94 


96 


South Carolina 


94 


94 


94 


94 


94 


Tennessee 


98 


98 


98 


98 


98 


Texas 












Virginia 


95 


95 




94 


94 


West Virginia 


98 


98 




97 


98 



♦DPT refers to diphtheria, pertussis and tetanus; Td refers to tetanus and diphtheria. 

Source: Center for Disease Control, Immunization Division: Data from the 
1978-79 S^^hool Entry Assessment. 
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TABLE 52 



Region and Age 



Use of dental services: Mean number of dental visits per 
person and per person with at least one visit, and percent 
of persons with and without dental visits, by region and age 

(NMCES Household Data: United States, January 1 - December 31, 1977) 



Total 
population 
(In thousands) 



Visits 
per 

person 



Visits 
per person 
\;lth visits 



Mean 



Persons 
without 
visit 



Persons with 
at least 
one via It 



Percent 



South 

Less than 6 years 

7-12 

13-19 

20+ 



7,215 
7,050 
9,861 
44,548 



.3 
1.2 
i.5 
i.O 



2.2 
2.7 
3.6 
2.7 



84.9 
55.8 
57.6 
62.7 



15.1 
44.2 
42.4 
37.3 



Non-South 
Less than 
7-12 
13-19 
20+ 

Total 



6 years 



14,354 
14,503 
20,041 
94,551 

212,123 



1.5 
1.6 
2.3 
1.4 

1.3 



3.1 
2.7 
4.0 
3.1 

3.0 



78.0 
39.3 
42.2 
54.2 

56.7 



^2.0 
60.7 
57.7 
45.8 

43.3 



Source: National Medical Care Expenditure Survey. 1977. Department of Health and Human Services. U.S. Public 
Health Service, National Center for Health Services Research. 
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TABLE 53 



Charges and sources of payment for dental services: 
Mean chargp. per visit, percent without charge or 
where charge was unknown, and proportion paid by 
different soiiroos of payment 



(NKCES Household^ Data: 



United States, January 1 - December 31, 1977) 

Source of payment 



Mean 



Pegion and age 



' South 

Less than 6 years 
' 7-12 

13-19 

20+ 

Non-South 

Less than 6 years 

7-12 

13-19 

20+ 

Total 



cnargc 
per 

Iff e f* 
VIS 1 L 


Without 
charge 


■s 

Unknown 
charge 


Family 


Private 

health 

insurance 


Medicaid 




Percent 




Average proportion paid 


24 


4.1 


16.0 


.75 


.12 


.08 


37 


9.0 


18.1 


. 83 


.03 


.06 


68 


4.3 


10.9 


.92 


.03 


.03 


44 


4.4 


11.3 

> 


.93 


.03 - 


.01 


20 


6.7 


15.9 


68 


.10 


.18 


33 


5.3 


15.5 


.80 


.10 


.09 


74 


3.6' 


13.2 


.86 


.06 


.05 


44 


4.8 


13.4 


.86 


.08 - 


.04 


48 


13.3 


4.7 ■ 


.86 


.06 


.04 


prepaid group practices 


and those free 


from provider. 





Other 



.04 
.07 
.02 
.04 



.04 
.03 
.0?, 
.02 

.03 



Source of 

payment- 

unknown 

Percent 

3.0 
3.4 
3.4 
2.6 



4.1 
6.3 
V 6.9 
5. '8 



5.1 



'inrludps Medicare, CHAMPUS. CHAMPVA. the Indian Health Service, the Veterans Administration, the ^litary, and other 
Eodoral, state, city or county payers or providers. 



^Sour'^f o£ paymi-nt or aino«-»t paid unknown. ~ 

Source: National Medica l c.r. Expend iture Survey . 1977. Department of Health and Human Services. U.S. Public 
Health Sefvice, National Center for Health Services Research. 
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TABLE 54 



ERAGE YEARLV AUTOMOBILE FATALITIES AND WTES* 
BY STATE AND TYPE, 1975-1979 
Ages 0-4 



1 

Occupant Non-Occupant Total 
Ages 0-4 Fatalities Fatalities FataHties 



P0( 

Area of 1 


julation as 
1978 (OOO's) 


Average 
Annual it 


Rate* 


Average 
Annual # 


Rate 


Average 
Annual # 


Rate* 


U.S. 

South 
Non-South 




15,736 
5,300 
10,436 


715.8 
288.8 
427.0 


4.6 
5.4 
4.1 


511 
185 
326 


3.2 
3.5 
3.1 


1226 8 
753.0 , 


7.8 

Q Q 

7.2 


Alabama 




283 


21.0 


7.4 


9.6 


3.4 


3(*.6 


10.8 


Arkansas 




169 


10.2 


6.0 


6.4 


3.8 


16.6 


9.8 


Florida 




549 


25.2 


4.6 


23.0 


4.2 


48.2 


8.8 . 


Georgia 




397 


21.0 


5.3 


17.4 


4.4 


38.4 


9.7 


Kentucky 




267 


17.2 


6.4 


9.0 


3.4 


26.2 


9.8 


Louisina 




332 


16.8 


5.1 


13.8 


4.2 


30.6 


9.3 


Mississippi 




213 


13.0 


6.1 


5.6 


2.6 


18.6 


8.7 


North Carolina 




401 


26.0 


■ 6.5 


16.6 


4.1 


42.6 


10.6 


Oklahoma 




215 


19.4 


9.0 


7.8 


3.6 


27.2 


12.6 


South Carolina 




233 


13.2 


5.7 


12.4 


5.3 


25.6 


11.0^ 


Tennessee 




312 


20.4 


6.4 


12.0 


3.8 


32.4 


10.2 


Texas 




1,071 


66.8 


6.2 


38,? 


3.6 


10.5 


9.8 ■ 


Virginia 




344 


11.8 


3.4 


To. 2 


3.0 


22.0 


6.4 


West Vir'ginia 




139 


6.8 


4.9__ 


_-_3.0 


2.2 


9.8 


7.1 


Puerto Rico 




375 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


' N/A 


N/A 


N/A 



Source: U.S. Department of Transportation, National Highway Traffic Safety Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C., Unpublished Tables, "Fatalities by Ages 0-4 and 5-9 
by State", 4/28/80. 

*per 100,000 children ages 0-4 
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TABLE 55 



AVERAGE YEARLY AUTOMOBILE FATALITIES AND RATES*. AGES 5-9 
BY STATE AND TYPE, 1975-1979 



/ 





Ages 5-9 


Occupant 
Fatalities 


Non-Occupant 
Fatalities 


Total 

Fatalities 




Area 


Population as 
of 1977 (OOO's) 


Average 
Annual ff 


Rate* 


Average 
Annual f 


Kate'^ 


Mvci aye 

Annual # 


Rate* 


United States . 


17,323 


473.2 


2.7 


960.6 


5.6 


1433.8 


8.3 


South 


0,091 


189.2 


3.7 


AC A 

340.4 


D.O 


536 6 


10 5 


Non -South 


12,232 


284.0 


2.3 


614.2 


5.0 


897.2 


7.3 


Alabama 


— . — . 1 — 

298 


10.0 


3.4 


19. 


6.6 . 


29.6;, 


10.0- ; 


Arkansas 


163 


8.0 


4.9 


8.6 


5.3 


16.6 


10.2 


Florida 


563 


17.4 


3.1 


43.4 


1.1 


61.8 


10.8 


Georgia 


425 


18.6 


4.4 


34.4 


8.1 


53'.0 


12.5 


Kentucky 


261 


8.8 


3.4 


24.0' 


9.2 


32.8 


12.6 


Louisiana 


312 


9.8 


3.1 


24.2 


7.8 


34.0 


10.9 


Mississippi 


215 


11.4 


5.3 


13'.6 


> 

6.3 


25.0 


11.6 


• 

North Carolina 


465 


15.8 


3.4 


38.4 


8.3 


54.2 


11.7 


Oklahoma 


215 


9.8 


4.6 


10.6 


4.9 


20.4 


9.5 


South Carolina 


230 


11.8 


5.1. 


22.2 


9.6 


34.0 


14.8 


Tennessee 


338 


10.8 


3.Z 




0 . 0 


33.0 


9.8 


Texas 


1 ,045 


40.6 


3.9 


■6010 


5.7 


100 6 

1 \J\J . w 


9.6 


Virginia 


42^: 


10.8 


2.6 


17.6 


4.2 


23.4 


6.7 


West Virginia 


137 


5.6 


4.1 


7.6 


5.6 


13.2 


9.7 


Puerto Rico 


N/A 


1 N/A 


N/A 


N/A 

\ 


N/A • 


N/A 

J . 


N/A 



' Source: l/.S. Depat cment of Transportation, itetional Highway Traffic Safety Administra- 

. t'on, Washington, D.C:, Unpublished Tabl|^, "Fatalities by ages 0-4, 5-9 by State' , 

4/28/80. ■ ' 

* Per 100,000 cr.ildren- 5-9. '/^ 
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AVERAGE YEARLY AUTOMOBILE FATALITIES AND RATES*, 
AGES 0-9 YEARS, BY U.S. AND STATE, 1975-1979 




Ared 






Population ages 0-9 
1977 (OOO's) 


Average Number of 
Automobile Fatalities 


Rate* 


United States 






33,059 


1 

26,60e 


0^^ 


South 




- 


. - 1£} ,39T 


10, 104 


9.7 








22,668 


>€,5uZ 


7.3 


Alabema 






581 


60.2 


10.4 


Arkansas 






332 


33.2 


10.0 


Florida 


• 




1,112 


110.0 


9.9 


Georgia 






822 


91.4 


11.1 


* Kentucky 






528 


59.0 


11.2 


Louisiana 






644 


64.6 


10.0 


Mississippi 






428 


43.6 


10.2 


North Carolina 






' 866 


96.8 


11.2 

I 

11.1 


Oklahoma 






430 


47.6 


South Carolina 






463 


59.6 


12.9 


Tennessee 






650 


65.4 


10.1 


Texas 






2,116 


205.6 


9.7 


Virginia 






768 


50.4 


6.6 


West Virginia 






276 


23.0 


8.3 


Source: U.S. Department 
tion, Wasnington, D 
by :tate\ 4/28/80. 


of Transportation, National Highway Traffic Safety Administra- 
C, Unpublished Tables, "Fatalities by ages 0-4, 5-9, 


*Per 100,000 children ages 0-9 








* 
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TABLE 57 



PERCENT OF CHILDREN BELOW POVERTY 
RECEIVING AFDC, 1975 



^ Children 0-18 AFDC Child % in 

in Poverty A/ Recipient 0-'>lB/ AFDC 

Alabama 20^,000 123,580 59% 

Arkansas 147,000 ^ 80.485 - 55 

Florida 493,000 187,591 38 

Georgia 354,000 229,359 65 

Kentucky 225,000 134.704 31 

Louisiana 304,000 174,763 57 

Mississippi ' 260,000 143,525 55 

N. Carolina ^ 294,000 139,498 47 

Oklahwna 127,000 66,964 52 

S.Carolina 217,000 102,442 47 

Tennessee 256,000 155,659 61 

Texas 813,000 267,797 33 

Virginia 202,000 129,096 64 

W. Virginia 104,000 50,769 48 

Puerto Rico 958,000 151 ,881-^ 16 

South^ 4,005 2,000 50 
Southg 4,963 

U.S. 9.867,000 8,088,539 80 

(Son South 5,862 6,088 103 

1/ Incomplete 

A/ Source: U.J. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20 
No. 884. "Demographic, Social and Economic Profile of States: Spring 1976" 
U.S. Government, Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 1970. 

R/ "SociaT Securitv'^Administrlti^ Security Bulletin , June 1976, Table M34 

Public Assistance Decembe" 1975. 
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TABLE 58 



ALABAMA 

ARKANSAS 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MISSISSIPPI 

NORTH CAROLINA 

OKLAHOMA 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

VIRGINIA 

WEST VIRGINIA 

PUERTO RICO 



COr^BINED AFDCAND FOOD SJAMPS 
MAXIMUM BENEFITS. FEDERAL SHARE BY STATE. JULY 1977 



Combined AFDC & 
Food Stamp Value 
1977 

$ 



Amount Paid 
By U.S. 



Federal Share 
Percent 



0 ooo 




89 


>l 1 CA 




86 


A 1 0O 

4, loo 


'\ 907 


76 


3, /bo 




88 


4,548 


0 , / v>U 


82 


3,960 




86 


Z,oOo 


L ,DOU 


96 


4,260 




82 


5,004 


J ,ODU 


77 


3,492 


3.169 


91 


3,744 


3.295 


88 


3,756 


3.302 


88 


5,196 


3.629 


70 


4,668 


3.831 


82 


2,820 


2.478 


89 



AFDC Maximum 
Benef.1t Per 
Year ' 



Palct by 

u.s/ 



Food Stamp 
Bonus 



$ 1,776 


$ 1,350 


$ 2,052 


2.268 


1,701 


1,896 


2.292 


1,306 


1,896 


1 .692 


1,252 


2,076 


2.820 


2,002 


1,728 


1.968 


1,417 


1,992 


720 


598 


2,088 


2,400 


1,632 


1,860 


3.468 


2,324 


1,536 


1,404 


1,081 


2,088 


1,668 


1,219 


2,076 


1 ,680 


1,225 


2,076 


3,732 


2,165 


1,464 


2,988 


2,151 


1,680 


684 


342 


2,136 



Median State (U.S.) $ 5,220 * 
largest amount paid to a family in highest benefit area 
^Based on 1976 percentages 

Source: Senate Committee on Finance, "Staff Data and Materials on Public Welfare Programs", April 1978, 

pp. 28-29, Table 16 224 



TABLE 59 



AFDC, FOOD STAMPS, RECIPIENTS, BENEFITS AND FEDERAL SHARE 1979 





Area 


Number Children 
Who are Recipients 
of AFDC 


Maximum potential monthly benefits* 
AFDC Food Stamps Total 


Average AFDC 

payment 
per recipient 


1979 

AFDC: 
% Federal 


United States 


7,192,257 


$340 


$150 


$490 


$86.18 




Alabama 


1 9Q C\(iQ 


148 


204 


352 


3?1.23 


72.6 


ArKansas 


OH »D»- 1 


188 


196 


384 


49.00 


72.1 


Florida 


ICC irii 


230 


183 


413 


52 96 


56.5 


Georgia 




170 


201 


371 


44.07 


65.8 


Kentucky 


1 1 / »U 00 


235 


132 


417 


61 .51 


69.7 


Louisiana 


1 OLfWO 


187 


196 


383 


40.95 


70.5 


Mississippi 




120 


204 


324 


26.02 


78.0 


North Carolina 


T OO one 

1 38,806 


210 


189 


399 


60 20 


67.8 


Oklahoma 


63,685 


349 


148 


* 497 




65.4 


South Carolina 


103,0/4 


142 


204 


346 


32.10 


71.9 


Tennessee 


1 13,091 


148 


204 


352 


41 .93 


63.9 


Texas 


216,002 


140 


204 


344 


34.32 


60.6 


Virginia 


115,081 


335 


152 


487 


73.72 


57.0 


West Virginia 


56,174 


249 


178 


427 


59.64 


70.1 


Puerto Rico 




57 


190 


247 


11.74 


50.0 



er|c 



*For 4 person family with no other income. 

Source: Public Assistance Statistics, 1980 - House & Ways Means Committee. 
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TABLE 60_ 



AFDC TOTAL MAINTENANCE ASSISTANCE EMMENLS BY JQURCL AND BY SIAIE, FY1976 



ERIC 



Total Computable 
For Federal 
Funding 



1976 Local 
Federal Amount Amount 



ALABAMA 


$ 61 ,864,423 


^ HO J , / 1 O 


t 

* 


ARKANSAS 


50, 109,^00 


77 AIR ftflR 




FLORIDA 


ion ^'JA '^97 


6ft 315 478 




GEORGIA 


IZZ ,0/9, ybb 


on i7n ni^i 




KENTUCKY 




OA 7 30 n7fi 

, / 0\J , u / u 




LOUISIANA 


98,429,037 


71 010 Afi7 




MISSISSIPPI 


'iO 717 


26 504 646 




NORTH CAROLINA 


1 OQ QQQ 1 ^ C 

1 l6 ,oo9 , 1 *fO 


fid 2ftl 7b*^ 


19,711 ,194 




65,506,367 


44,16^^,394 




SOUTH CAROLINA 


46,352,487 


35,670,249 


— 


TENNESSEE 


85,756,646 


62,722,396 


— 


TEXAS 


137,686,030 


100,157,072 




VIRGINIA 


TOO aiQ '^Ati 


80.904,047 


1 ,462,344 


WEST VIRGINIA 


52,466,290 


37,671,723 




PUERTO RICO 


24,171,922 


12,085,960 




SOUTH ^ 
SOUTH 2 


1 ,216,276,651 


843,186,079 


2,173,538 


1 ,268,742,941 


580,857,802 




UNITED STATES 


9,675,496,908 


5,257,605,531 


829,026,094 


'Wn-SOIITH^ 


8,459,220,257 


4,414,419,452 


826,852,556 



State 


Federal 


Local 


State 


Amount 


% 


% 


% 


$ 14,94U,705 


75.8% 


0 


24.2* 


12,740,451 


74.6 


0 


25.4 


52,120,845 


56.7 


0 


43.3 


32,559,950 


73.5 


0 


26.5 


38,000,869 


71.4 


0 


28.6 


27,156,570 


72.4 


0 


27.6 


5,513,016 


82.8 


0 


17.2 


19,896,165 


68.0 


16.0 


16.0 


21,341,973 


67.4 


0 


32.6 


10,682,238 


77.0 


0 


23.0 


23,034,250 


73.1 


0 


26.9 


37,528,958 


72.7 


0 


27.3 


56,311,054 


58.3 


1 , 1 


An ti 


1 A "JQA CC7 

1 4, /y4 ,00/ 


71 8 


0 


28.2 


12.085.962 


50.0 


0 


50.0 


351,827,044 


69.3 


1.0 


28.9 


366,621,611 


69.4 




28.8 


3,588,865,200 


54.3 


8.6 


37.1 


3,237,038,156 


52.2 


9.8 


38.3 



Source: 
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Social Security Administration, U.S. 
Assistance Statistics, March 1979", 



Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, "Advance Copy of Public 
pp. 18-19, Table 9. 
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TABLE 61 _AFDCJ.NROLLMENLAND EXPENDITURES JBY STATE* MARCH 137a 





Number of 
Families 


Number of 


- Number of 


Total Payment 


Average Per 


Average Per 


Average 


- 


Recipients 


Children 


Amount 


Family 


Recipient 


Per Chi" 


ALABAMA 


60,386 


176,507 


128.210 


$ 6,733,817 


$ 111.51 


$ 38.15 


$ 52.52 


ARKANSAS 


29,609 


87,559 


64,585 


4,262,671 


143.97 


48.68 


66.00 


FLORIDA 


82,001 


229,510 


167,008 


12,133,244 


147.96 


52.87 


72.65 


GEORGIA 


78,911 


208,673 


153,656 


8,516,612 


107.93 


40.81 


55.42 


KENTUCKY 


60,735 


165.096 


117,010 


10,206,528 


168.05 


61.82 


87.22 


LOUISIANA 


64,878 


207,749 


154,391 . 


8,415,057 


129.71 


, 40.51 , 


54.50 


MISSISSIPPI 


55,377 


173,884 


128,549 


4,439,091 


80,16 


25.53 


34.53 


NORTH CAROLINA 


74,720 


195,006 


140,553 


11,681,259 


156.33 


59.90 


83.10 


OKLAHOMA 


28,928 


86,825 


63,924 


6,443,251 


222.73 


74.21 


100.79 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


51,695 


144,090 


103,585 


4,608,350 


89.14 


31.98 


44.48 


TENNESSEE 


58,638 


159,185 


115,063 


6,676,477 


113.86 


41.94 


58.02 


TEXAS 


88,981 


278,910 


206,741 


9,556,630 


107.40 


34.26 


46.22 


VIRGINIA 


58,445 


163,252 


115,346 


12,017,857 


205.63 


73.62 


104.15 


WEST VIRGINIA 


26,843 


77,792 


58,447 


4,605,536 


171 R7 
1 / 1 .3/ 


37 . £.\J 


7Q 70 


PUERTO RICO 


41,701 


ICC C 1 1 


117 QAQ 
1 1 / ,007 




47.31 


11.92 


16.73 


SOUTH , 
SOUTH. 2 

UNITED STATES 


820,147 


2.354,048 


1,717,168 


110,296,374 


134.48 


46.85 


. ^ J 


861 ,848 


2,519,559 


1 ,835 ,037 


110 OAQ OQC 


1 Qfi 01 




61.18 


3,521,457 


10,420,721 


7,254,443 


oAo Ar\r\ iioo 

898,400,4Z£ 


OKK 1 0 
COO . 1 c 


86 21 


123.00 


MflW cm ITU 

INUN oUUlHi 


2,701,310 


8,066,673 


5,537,275 


788,104,048 


291.78 


97.71 


142.00 

- 


Source: 


Social Security Administration, U;S 


. Department of Health., Education 


, and Welfare, 


"Advance Copy 




of 


Public Assistance 


Statistics, March 


1979", Table A4. 
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TABLE 62 



Total 



ALABAMA 


321 .589 


ARKANSAS 


220.929 


FLORIDA 


398,172 


GEORGIA 


591 ,037 


KENTUCKY 


404,905 


LOUISIANA 


428, 


MISSISSIPPI 


299,., J 


NORTH CAROLINA 


345,806 


OKLAHOMA 


210,995 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


293,903 


TENNESSEE 


358,652 


TEXAS 


7?.2,500 


VIRGINIA 


3ifO,366 


WEST VIRGINIA 


192,724 


PUERTO RICO 


1,451,247 


SOUTH ^ 
SOUTH 2 


5,110,374 


6,561,621 


UNITED STATES 


20,331,833 



Source: Health Care Fii 
Tables Fiscal Year 



AGE OF MEDICAID RECIPIENTS FY76 
{UNDUPLICATED COUNT) 

Under 6 Years 6-20 21-64 



46,435 


82,b01 


69,820 ' 


26,658 


59,891 


59,381 


68,528 


11^^,545 


113,347 


"104,472 


143,612 


202,092 


55,407 


143,545 


125,722 


53,639 


105,504 


101,177 


37,037 


99,517 


74,232 


47,588 


- 82,895 


140,988 


35,259 


6b, 455 


52,991 


29,273 


74,894 


87.883 


49,310 ■ 


108,644 


in9 7A7 


9ii,300 


188,500 


181,2pU 


46,358 


115,357 


95,913 


25,519 


' 57,123 


73,664 


349,029 


503,300 


575,097 


717,783 


1,439,983 


1,481,157 


1,066,812 


1,943,283 


2,056, 2b4 


3. 12/, 436 


6,722,071 


6,841,684 



ancing Administration, U.S. Department of 
1976: Recipients, Payments and Services , 



/ 

65 over Unknown Under 21 Years 

Total 



122,833 




128,936 


74,999" 




86,b49 


102,30b 


1,447 


181 ,073 


140,861 




248,084 


80,231 




198,952 


90,785 




159,143 


'89,153 


— 


136,554 


74,355 


— 


130,483 


57,290 




100,714 


f 101 ,853 




m>i 1C7 
104. 10/ 


07 OCT 




157 954 


260.500 




280,800 


62,738 




161,715 


36.418 




82,64t 


23.821 




852,329 


1 .471.451 


m 


2,157,766 


1.495.272 




3,010,095 


3.209.860 


430.782 


9.849,507 



lealth. Education and Welfare, "Msdicaid State 
Office of Research, 1979, p. 17, Table 6. 



TABLE 63 



NUMBER OF MEDICAID RECIPIENTS WHO ALSO RECEIVE CASH BENEFITS 
ALl Ad£S,pNDER 21, AND PERCENT UNDER 21 BY STATE, FY76 



Percent of Medicaid Recipients 





All Ages 


Under Age 21 


Under 21 who also n 


AI A RAMA 


311.017 


it}. 045 . 


86.1% 








84.2 




3fiA 37s 


1 ,U/ J 


84.0 




C\A^ AAc; 

OHO f HOD 


COOffO/ 


96.2 


Nun 1 UUNT 


JI(J>235 


133,608 


67.2 


LUUiOiMiiM 


At A CAQ 

414,548 


161,9/7 


101 .8 




270,566 


129,178 


94.6 


NflDTM TAPni TNA 


280,378 


92,634 


71.0 


C\V\ AUHMA 
UNLrtnUrlM 


166,967 


73,742 


73.2 


QHHTU TAOni TWA 


2/5,663 


94,451 


90.7 


TENNESSEE 


33? I?3 


'I AC OOp . 


92.6 


TEXAS 


650,300 


257,900 


91.8 


VIRGINIA 


258,836 


137,937 


> 85.3 


WEST VIRGINIA 


184,774 


•75,856 


, 91.8 


PUERTO RICO 


131,476 


85,095 


- 10.0 


SOUTH y 


4,561 ,571 


1,77a, 371 


82.4% 


SOUTH 2 


4,693,047 


1,863,466 




^ UNITED STATES 


18,421,720 


9,129,619 


92.7% 



ERIC 



Source: Health Care Financing Administration, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, "Medicaid State 
Tables Fiscal Year 1976: Recipients, Payments and Services", Office of Research, 1979, p. 23, Table 8. 
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TABLE 64 



MEDICAID PAYMENT TOTALS BY AGE, FY76 



Total Payments 
All Ages 



Total Payments Total Payments Total Payments 
Under 6 Years 6-20 21-64 



Total Payments . 
65 and Over 



Unknown 



At ADA7i/A 


$ 156,843,5F4 $ 


7,537,488 


$ 15,613,183 


$ 40,332,695 


$ 93,360,188 


ARKANSAS 


116.457.006 


4,964,723 


11,223,903 


38,063,940 


62,204,440 


FLORIDA 


i7fi n'^d 


12.104.175 


19,301,938 


56,340,155 


87,706,227 


'GEORGIA 


OAA 70^ 


in '^Q2 119 


.i2. 868, 200 


98,129,2J9 


103,543,235 


KENTUCKY 






27.554 .163 


56,422,969 


51,413,041 


1 Hi iT C T AKIA 

LOUISIANA 


IQl QfiA 715 


7 • 300, 581 


iiO,063,7A9 


60,067,308 


73,353,693 


WTCCTCCT DDT 

MISSISSIrrI 


m 2fiQ 185 

Illy LU7 9 1 


5,370,852 


12,062,201 


34,693,276 


58,872,854 


NORTH CAROLINA 


170,158,497 


22,253,146 


22,410,730 


67,150,168 


58,344,452 


OKLAHOMA 


161,809,474 - 


9,899,641 


29,104,702 


51,105,764 


71,699,367 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


103,892,610 


4,312,247 


13,363,416 


39,886,700 


46,330,247 


TENNESSEE 


176,175,664 


8,443,711 


24,292,064 


62,095,944 


81 ,o4j ,y4J 


TEXAS 


589,090,680 


on con onQ 


fin dfli p.fifi 


174.150.981 


331,554,620 


VIRGINIA 


179,395,703 


9,409,433 


27,485,616 


68, 5 J3, 344 


73,967,310 


WEST VIRGINIA 


b9, 949, 347 


4,726,226 


9,554,847 


29,811,154 


15,757,120 


PUERTO RICO 


93,944,697 


22,872,930 


30,149,160 


38,424,224 


2,498,383 


SOUTH ^ 
SOUTH 2 


2, 58''. 3/8, 000 


136,769,000 


325,480,000 


876,783,607 


1,209,451,007 


2,676,823,000 


159,642,000 


355,629,000 


915,207,831 


1 ,211 ,949,390 


UNITtO STATES 


10,123,244,065 


629,178,604 


1,461,526,823 


4,170,656,791 


3,804,726,715 



742,539 



31,179,384 



31 ,921,923 
.11 ,9:.l ,923 

57,155,132; 



er|c 



Source- Health Care Financing Administration, DHEW. "Medicaid State Tables Fiscal Year 1976: Recipients. 
Payments and Services," Office of Research, 1979, p. 20, Table 7. 
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TABLE 65 MEDICAID AVERAGE PAYMENTS ON THE BASIS OF RECEIPT OF AFDC. FY76 



Family - Average Adult - Average Children - Average 





Payment 


Payment 


1 


ALABAMA 


$ 670 


$ 440 


$ 120 


ARKANSAS 


650 


400 


140 


FLORIDA 


580 


380 


120 


GEORGIA 


660 


490 


120 


, KENTUCKY 


600 


360 


120 


LOUISIANA 


670 


400 


130 


MISSISSIPPI 


520 


310 


110 


NORTH CAROLINA 


570 


460 


100 


OKLAHOMA 


660 


270 


190 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


660 


480 


120 


TENNESSEE 


600 


340 


150 


TEXAS 


910 


590 


160 


VIRGINIA 


840 


510 


190 


WEST VIRGINIA 


1,220 


600 


270 


PUERTO RICO 


180 


20 


40 


UNITED STATES 


1,080 


580 


240 



Source: Health Care Financing Administration, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Data on the Medicaid Program: Eligibility , 
Services, Expenditures Fiscal Years 1966-1978_, (revised) , 1978, p. 77, Table 61 
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TABLE 66 



AVERAGE MEDICAID PAYMENT PER RECIPIENT BY AGE 
FY 1975 



Total 



Under 6 Years 



6-20 



21-64 



65 -Over 



ALABAMA 

ARKANSAS 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MISSISSIPPI 

NORTH CAROLINA 

OKLAHOMA 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

VIRGINIA 

WEST VIRGINIA 

PUERTO RICO ^ 



UNITED STATES 



$406 


$137 


$147 


$480 


$606 




447 


167 


162 


511 




496 


164 


203 


713 


787 


281 


144 


121 


362 




361 


81 


146 


455 


612 


326 


n7 


104 


417 


b/3 




?1 Q 
1 1^ 


377 


829 


1,044 


284 


104 


117 


405 


392 


384 


122 


lb6 


481 


662 


632 


182 


218 


715 


1 ,UdU 


511 


181 


225 


676 


1,025 


231 


139 


105 


277 


388 


68 


98 


70 


56 


85 


$^478 


$189 


$207 


$575 


$i,n8 



\ 

3 



ERIC 



Source: Health Care 
Medicaid Program 



Financing Administration, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Data o" ^^^e 
: Ellqibnitv. Services. Expenditures Fiscal Years 1966-1 978. (revised), 1978, p. 73, Table 57. 
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TABLE 67 



MEDICAID FEDERAL, STATE AND LOCAL 
EXPENDITURES FY76 
(in minions of dollars) 



ALABAMA 

ARKANSAS 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MISSISSIPPI 

NORTH CAROLINA 

OKUHOMA 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

VIRGINIA 

WEST VIRGINIA 

PUERTO RICO 

SOUTH^ 
SOUTHg 

UNITED S FATES 

Non-South 
(not Puerto 
Rico) 



rayments 


reaerd 1 onare 




Local She 


170.5 


$ 124.6 


$ 45.9 


$ — 


128.5 


92.9 


"35.6 




190.0 


106.8 


83.2 


270.2 


176.2 


94.0 




150.4 


110.0 


40.4 




198.7 


149.1 


49.5 




118.9 


95.5 


23.4 




202.3 


147.6 


45.1 


0 
J 


162.7 


109.5 


53.3 




109.2 


77.7 


31 .5 




188.7 


134.7 


54.0 




631.6 


400.4 


231.2 




185.1 


111.7 


73.4 




62.5 


44.4 


18.1 




93.9 


27.6 


66.4 





2,770.3 (100%) 

2,864.2 
14,985.9 
12,215.6 (100%) 



1,881.1 (67.9%) 
1 ,908.7 
7,887.7 

6,006.6 (49.2%) 



878.6 (31.6%) 
945.0 
5,927.9 

5,049.3 (41.3%) 



9.5 (0.3%) 
9.5 
1 ,170.2 

1 ,160.7 (9.4%) 



1 



Includes funds not computa le ^or Federal matching. 



Source: Health Care Financing Administration, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Data on the Medicaid Program: Eligibility, Services. Expenditures 
Fiscal Years 1966-1978 (revised), p. 38, Table 21. 
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TABLE 68 



MEDICAID FEDERAL PERCENTAGES 

7/1/75 - 9/30/77 10/1/77 - 9/30/79 10/1/79 - 9/30/81 



AUBAMA 

ARKANSAS 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MISSISSIPPI 

NORTH CAROLINA 

OKLAHOMA 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

VIRGINIA 

WEST VIRGINIA 

PUERTO kICO 



73.79 


79 I^Q 
/ C . Do 


71 .32 


74.60 


/ 1 .UD 


72.87 


57.34 


DO . DO 


58.94 


66.10 


fi^ ft? 

DO . 


66.76 




6Q 71 


68.07 


72.41 


70 45 


68.82 


78. Zo 


7R OQ 


77.55 


68.03 


u / . O 1 


67.64 


67.42 


65.42 


63.64 


73.58 


71.93 


70.97 


70.43 


68.88 


69.43 


63.59 


60.66 


58.35 


58.34 


57.01 


56.54 


71.90 


70.16 


67.35 


50.00 


50.00 


50.00 



Sources: Health Care Financing Administration, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Data on the Medicaid Program: Eligibilit y,. 
Services, Expenditures Fiscal Years 1966-1978, p. 35. Table 19; and 
Washington Social Lepislation Bulletin, March 12, 1979, p. 19. 
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TABLE 69 AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE 

PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



1970 1977 % Change 



united btdtes 


41 Q'^A '^76 


40.831 .630 


-2.6 


M 1 aDoiTla 


777.123 
Iff 9 1 b ^ 

r 


707,332 


-9.0 




414.158 


472,385 


14.1 


r !onaa 




1 446 745 


10.2 


bcOrgi a 


1 niQ 427 


1 •000,732 


-1 .8 


i\cn tucKy 


fi47 Q70 


6^6 910 


-1 .7 


L0U1 Sidnd 


77fi RRR 


782 535 


0.8 ' 


Mississippi , 


«>94 fi?'^ 


476 225 


-9 2 


North Carolina 


1 IHA 7QR 


1 10"* 891 


0.2 . 


Oklahoma 


RAH QQ'^ 


558 354 


-0 5 


oouth taroiina 


fiOn 292 


563,433 


-6.1 


1 CI 11 


836,010 


821 ,698 


-1.7 


Texas 


2,432,420 


2,566,545 


5.5 


Virginia 


955,580 


1,014,801 


1.9 


West Virginia 




368.588 

WW ,wvw 


-1 .0 


Puerto Rico 










12,488,663 


12,518,173 


+ .2% 


Non South 


29,445,713 


28,342,967 


-3.75 


Source: U.S. National 


Center for Education Statistics, Condition of 



Table 4.11. 
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ENROLLMENT STATUS AND 



PROGRESS THROUGH SCHOOL OF CHILDREN 3 to 17 YEARS OLD FOR REGIONS. DIVISIONS AND STATES 



TABLE 70 


5 to 13 years old 


14 to 17 years old 





ERIC 



United States 

South^ 

Non South 
Al abama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
Oklahuina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
, Texas 
Virginia 
West Virginia 



Total 
Related 
Children 
3 to 17 
years 



Total 



Number 
Enrolled 



Percent 
E:.rolled 



Percent 
Enrolled 
Below 
Mode 



Total 



Number 
Enrolled 



Percent 
Enrolled 



55,582 

16,53'' 

39,043 
971 
557 
2,001 
1,358 
910 
1,079 
672 
1 ,386 
675 
784 
1,070 
3,352 
1,279 
445 



31,319 

9,133 

22,186 
511 . 
285 
1,093 
- 744 
478 
603 
378 
779 
379 
422 

599 
1,865 
748 
249 



95.5% 

95.3 

95.5 
92.9 
92.5 
97.1 
93.7 
91.7 
97.1 
94.0 
92.7 
94.5 
94.6 

94.0 
95.1 
96.5 
93.3 



4.6 

6.0 

4.0 
6.5 
5.2 
3.3 
5.8 
6.8 
6.8 
4.1 
4.9 
4.0 
7.3 
6.2 

7.2 
6.7 
9.2 



Source: U.S. Department 
Children in School" 



32 ,800 

9,583 

23,217 
553 
308 
1,126 
794 
521 
621 
402 
840 
401 
446 
637 
1,962 
775 
267 

of Conferee Bureau of Census Cur rent Population Reports "Relative Progress of 
Series P-20 #337, Issued Apr^rtW: 144 



16,410 

4,989 

11,421 
306 
188 

642 
408 
273 
340 
194 
404 
195 
246 
318 
929 
364 
134 



15,742 
4,673 

11,069 

287 
178 
616 
377 
261 
313 
186 
377 
189 
236 
304 
871 
352 
126 



95.9 

93.6 

96.9 
93.8 
94.7 
96.0 
94.3 
95.6 
92.1 
95.9 
93.3 
96.9 
95.9 
95.6 
93.8 
96.7 
'94.0 



Percent 
Enrolled 
Below 
Mode . 



10.0 

14.2 

8.2 
10.3 

13.2 
8.2 
14.1 
11.8 
13.5 
21.6 
14.8 
8.9 
16.9 
9.6 
14.8 
17.8 
14.7 



CNROLLMENT STATUS AND PROGRESS THROUGH SCHOOL OF CHILDREN 3 TO 17 YEARS OLD, 
BY POVERTY STATUS IN 1975, BY RACE AND SPANISH ORIGIN 





3 •nd 4 


f%*rm uld 




5 to 1 > 






14 to 17 yomrA old 


Total 
ralttvtl 
eh 1 Id r*n 
1 to 17 


Total 


^trcant 

trtiivllt^ 


Tolrl 


anrullad 


Pwrcant 
kitrullad 


*Arol I*<i 
bal..v 




I 

huabar 


Percwat 
^rollad 


anr(*ll«d 
6«la« 
»od« 














t 










55.5^2 
8,2tS 

47,364 


6,371 
1,M7 
5,214 


2).. 
16.8 

25.: 


32,800 
5,139 
27,661 


31,319 
4,820 
26,499 


93.5 
93.8 
95.8 


3.8 


1,99J 
14,418 


U.7%2 
1,635 
13,406 


93.9 
92.1 
96.4 


10.0 
21.1 
8.4 


46,»37 
4,f06 
41,630 


5,244 
649 
4,593 


23.0 
13.3 
24.4 


2/,03 
3,13) 
24,303 


26,193 
2,918 

2i,277 


93.5 
93.2 
93.8 


4.1 
9.3 
3.5 


13.8^9 
1,126 
12,732 


lJ,i:2 
1,019 
12.3U3 


96.1 
90.5 
96.6 


t.9 

19.7 
8.0 


S.017 
3,0)9 
4,9»a 


980 

402 
578 


26.7 
21.9 

3C 


4,749 
1,857 
2,892 


4,533 
1, 758 
2,775 


95.5 
94. 7 
96.0 


7.1 
8. 7 
6.0 


2,288 
1,488 


2,169 
752 
1,41? 


94.8 
94.0 
93.2 


16.6 
2^.6 
13.4 


3.754 
1,129 
2,625 


S03 
140 
362 


15.6 
15.3 

n.7 


2,295 
733 
1.563 


2,173 
691 
1,482 


94.7 
94.3 
94.8 


6.4 
17.1 

J e 


9>*) 
256 

700 


880 
233 
648 


92.1 
91.0 
92.6 


22.S 
27.2 
20.8 



All 

'Mi I leocl*. . 

Hml*""* p-t>arty la^vl 
At>«.k# povorty IrVal 

All Ir.CuMW l*Valti.. 
timlow p««varty Iwal 
A^ova povarty lav«l 

. BlacH 

All I'lCOM* lavala.. 

fpuvvrty l»val 
Abo*«. piHTwrty l»v*l 

Sp.nl<t. Origin' 

i 

All t, CiM<M» lirvala. . 
iMlit* ptiva*^ty l«>«al 
Atoovv p«^>vart« I aval 



fOtTI 
All Me*a 

All IBCOM la<f*l*... 
, •»lov poverty lav«l. 
^bov* poverty l*val. 

MXta 

All ^flCttM 

>*lo«\pov*rt> leval. 
Abowa ^v*rty laval. 

Slack 

All litcota lavala.,, 
Mlow p«yvarty lav*l. 
AlMvv oov*rty Irval. 

Sranlvh Origin' 
All 1 icoM lavala... 
Bmlvw poverty laval. 
Abova poverty l^al. 

























17,971 


2,126 


24.2 


10,486 


9,941 


94.8 


^ 8 


5, J57 


5,070 


94.6 


13 2 


3,530 


432 


13.8 


^,163 


2,015 


93.2 


11.3 


935 


841 


90 0 


24 4 


14,U1 


1,694 


26.9 


8,326 


7.925 


93.2 


%.4 


4,421 


4,230 


93. / 


11.0 


13,525 


1,596 


24.0 


7,920 


7, 501 


94.7 


4.9 


4,008 


3»^3 


94.6 


11.3 


1,697 


213 


8.1 


1,087 


999 


91.9 


11.8 


397 


338 


85.1 


22.7 


11,828 


1,383 


26.4 


' 6,833 


6,502 


95.2 


3.8 


3,612 


3,454 


95.6 


10.1 


4.280 


503 


26.2 


2,474 


2.3>1 


9\.0 


8.4 


1,3C3 


1,235 


94.8 


19.2 


1,765 


210 


23.2 


i,o;i 


9d3 


94.4 


10.9 


514 


478 


93.0 


26.3 


2,515 


293 


JO. 5 


1.433 


1,368 


95.5 


6.7 


789 


757 

t 


93. « 


14.7 


1,175 


160 


1 ..5 


709 


666 


93.9 


9.6 


306 


278 


90.8 


25.7 


370 


44 


(»») 


246 


213 


94.7 


17.5 


80 


69 


86.3 


C8) 


806 


116 


11.0 


463 


43'. 


93 7 


5.4 


227 


210 


92 5 


23.3 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce Bureau of Census, Cur rent Population Reports "Relative 
Progress of Children in School", Series P-20 #3J7, Issued April 1979. Table 2. 
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TARi F 72 THE NUMBER OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL DROP-OUTS 
COMPARED TO THE NUMBEk OF GRADUATING HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS, 
"1975-1976 SCHOOL YEAR 



State 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

South 

Non-South 

United States 



Number of 
Drop-Outs from 
All Grade levels 

14,277 
11,653 
43,165 
26,903 
15,224 
19,313 
15,454 
■ 26,216- 
12,187 

8,651 
12,848 
63,854 
23,454 

8,084 

301,283 
521,499 
822,782 



Number of 
High School 
Graduates 

47.523 
29.016 
89.907 
65,144 
39,918 
50,S70 
26.40T 
64,173 
38.212 
37.245 
51.826 
154,543 
67,020 
21.395 

782.893 

2.042,724 

2.825,617 



Number of 
Drop-Outs Per 
100 Graduates 

30.0 
40.2 
48.0 
41.3 
38.1 
38.2 
58.5 
40.8 
31 .9 
23.2 
24.8 
41.3 
35.0 
37.8 

38.5 

25.5 

29.1 



Source- Office for Civil Rights, U.S. DHEW, "State and National Summaries 
of Datlcollected by 1976 Elementary and Secondary Schools Civil 
'Rights Survey", November 1978, processed documents. 
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. lAPLE 73 . 

^ * AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE AND REVENUE PER PUPIL BY SOURCE 

1976 - 1977 

t, ' " 
f i 

Average 

Daily Total 

Attendance Dollars % % % . 





(in thousands) 


Per Pupil 


Federal 


State 


Local 


ALABAMA 


707 


$ 1 ,251 


16.4 


61 .2 


22.4 


ARKANSAS 


427 


1 ,225 


lb. 6 


49.8 


34.6 


FLORIDA 


1 ,447 


1 ,731 


10.2 


53.2 


36.6 


GEORGIA 


1 .OO^ 


1 ,303 


12.8 


46.8 


40.4 


KENTUCKY 


637 


1 ,377 


13.7 


57.4 


28.9 


LOUISIANA. 


783 


1 ,477 


18.0 


53.6 


28.4 


MISSISSIPPI 


476 


1 ,090 


23.3 


56,9 


19.9 


NORTH CAROLINA 


1 ,102 


1 ,334 


14.7 


63.7 , 


^1.3 


ni^l AMHMA 
UNLnnunn 


558 


1 ,516 


12.1 


53.2 


34.7 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


563 


1 ,437 


l/.O 


54.5 


28.5 


TENNESSEE 


822 


1,276 


12.5 


48.1 


39.4 


TEXAS 


■ 2,567 


1,610 


11.7 


46.7 


41.7 


VIRGINIA 


1,015 


1,654 


16.0 


32.4 


56.6 


WEST VIRGINIA 


369 


1,503 


10.7 


60.8 


, 28.5 


PUERTO RICO 


646- 


678 








SOUTHi" 


'12,474 


1 ,468 


13.2 


50.8 


36.0 


SOUTHg 


13,120 


1,429 


13.4 


51.3 




UNITED STATES 


40,832 


1,845 


8.8 


43.4 


47.8 


HON- SOUTH 


28,358 


2,010 


7.4 


41 .0 


51.6 



Source: U.S. National Center for Education Statistics, "Elementary and Secondary 
Education Revenues and Expenditures for Public Elementary and Secondary 
Education 1975-1977," (NOES 79-108), p. 14, Table 2 
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TABLE 74 



REVENUE OF PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION AGENCIES BY SOURCE 
IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
REVENUE RECEIPTS, 1976-77 



Total 


Federal 


State 


1 a 1 

LOCa 1 


884,544 


144,971 


541 ,336 


198,236 


523,117 


81,433 


260,526 


181,159 


2,504,158 


255,941 


1 ,332,724 


915,493 


f,303,955 


166,399 


610,223 


527,333 


876,938 


120,022 


503,074 


253,842 


1 ,156,372 


207,944 


619,803 


328,625 


518,687 


120,617 


295,910 


103,160 


1 ,469,898 ■ 


216,457 


937,023 


316,419 


845,923 


102,402 


450,321 


' 293,198 


809 ,235 


137,712 


441 ,208 


230,315 


1 ,048,863 


1 "lit; 


Knd 395 


413,153 


A 980 


483,368 


1 ,928,705 


1 ,721 ,907 


1 ,679,159 


185.418 


543,410' 


950,331 


554,524 


59,585 


337,097 


157,842 


438,280 


115,454 


322,826 




18,309,353 


2,413,584 


9,305,755 


6,591,013 


18,747,633 


2,529,038 


9,628,581 




75,322,532 


6,629,498 


32,688,903 


36,004,134 


57, 0^3, 179 


4,215,914 


23,383,148 


29,413,121 



ALABAMA v , 

ARKANSAS 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MISSISSIPPI 

NORTH CAROLINA 

OKUHOMA 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

VIRGINIA 

W^ST VIRGINIA 

PUERTO RICO 

SOUTH^ 
SOUTHg 

UNITED STATES , 
NO'I- SOUTH 



Source U.S. National Center for Education Statistics, "Elementary and Secondary 
Education Revenues and Expenditures for Public Elementary and Secondary 
Education 1976-1977," (NCES 79-108), p. 13, Table 2. 
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TABLE 75 



ESTIMATED RECEIPTS FOR PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDAR¥> EDUCATION 
1977 - 1978 





Total 
Revenue 
Rprpiots in 
Thousands 


Federal 

1 w U w 1 U 1 


State 


Inter- 
mediate 


Local 


% 

Federal 


% 

State 


AL'*BAMA 


1 ,004,365 


163,500 


644,495 




196,370 


16.3 


64.2 


ARKANSAS 


566,900 


87,053 


297,995 




181 ,852 


15.4 


52.6 


FLORIDA 


2,165,797 


184,616 


1 ,132,489 




848,692 


8.5 


52.3 


GEOr.GIA 


1 ,218,420 


161 ,874 


605,619 




450,929 


13.3 


49.7 


KENTUCKY 


908,000 


908,000 


650,000 




148,000 


12.1 


71.6 


LOUISIANA 


1 ,249,951 


169,420 


700,100 




380,431 


13.6 


56.0 


MISSISSIPPI 


598,000 


134,570 


325,336 




138,733 


22.5 


54.3 


NORTH CAROLINA 


1 ,767,658 


242,582 


1,190,076 


— 


330,000 


14.0 


67.3 


OKLAHOMA 


918,000 


102,000 


506,000 


25,000 


' 285,000 


11.1 


55.1 




889,000 


134.000 


480,000 




275,000 


15.1 


54.0 


TFNNFS^FF 


1 ,058,295 


141 ,147 


503,995 




A13,000 


13.3 


47.6 


TFXAS 


4,797,737 


484,003 


2,486,000 


12,000 


1 ,815,734 


10.1 


51.8 


VIRGINIA 


1,794,512 


170,511 


570,601 


— 


1 ,053,400 


9." 


31.8 


WEST VIRGINIA 


605,314 


69,683 


378,865 


— 


164.,766 


11.5 


61 ..3 


PUERTO RICO 


492,190 


142,212 


5,721 


— " " 


344,257 


16.1 




SOUTH ^ 


19,496,949 


3,152,959 


10,471,571 




1 ,681 ,907 


16.2 


53.7 


SOUTH 2 


19,989,139 


3,295,171 


10,477,292 




7,026,164 


16.4 


52.4 


UNITED STATES 


80,925,000 


6,575,000 


35,692,000 


338,000 


38,320,000 






MOri- SOUTH 


61,428,051 


3,459,011 


25,220,429 




31 ,638,093 


5.6 


41.0 



% 

Local 



Source: U,S, National Center for Education Statistics 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 
BY CURRENT EXPENDITURE AND BY STATE SCHOOL YEAR ENDING 1977 



CTATC 

o i Ml b 

ALABAMA 


under 

$800 


$800- 
599 


$1000- 
1199 


$1 200- 
1399 


&•} Ann 
^ \ 4UU- 

1599 


^ 1 OUU- 

1799 


tlftOO- 
1999 


$2000- 
2299 


. 64.6 


33.1 


1 .6 




r\ Q 








ARKANSAS — 


42.9 


39.2 


12.4 




1 ft 




0 3 




FLORIDA 




- - 


38.8 


47.8 


ID .4 


1 .3 




1 5 


GEORGIA 


19.7 


59.0 


15.4 


5.3 


0.5 








KENTUCKY 


39.8 


54.7 


3.9 


1 • 1 










LOUISIANA 


1.5 


45.5 


AC r 

o-b.b 


b. 1 










MISSISSIPPI 


36.2 


55.9 


7.2 


0.7 










NORTH CAROLINA 





35.6 


54.8 


7.5 


Z.I 






1.1 


OKLAHOMA 


7.2 


^6.7 


23.3 


10 .0 


0,0 


1 Q 


2 0 




39.1 


53.3 


6.5 


1.1 










TENNESSEE 


61.9 


27.2 


6.8 


3.4 








2.7 


TFXAS 


5.3 


28.6 


29.0 


14.9 


7.6 


3.9 


3.8 


VIRGINIA 


1.5 


42.9 


39.1 


11.3 


3.0 


-- 


— 


1.5 


WEST VIRGINIA 




10. C 


61 .8 


on c 


1 ft 








UNITED STATES 


5.6 


15.5 


20.1 


20.4 


15.4 


9.0 


5.3 


3.7 


SOUTH 


19.8 


38.9 


19.7 


8.5 


4.0 


1.6 


1.6 


1.1 


NON-SOUTH 


1.6 


8.9 


20.1 


23.6 


18.5 


n.o 


6.3 


4.4 



$2300- 
2599 



1 .7 



1 .3 
0.8 



1.8 

0.6 
2.1 



$2600- 
& over 



0.6 

0.7 
3.0 



3.1 

1.0 
3.6 



Median 
Expend. 

$ 769 
824 
1,240 
882 
821 
1,012 
40 
1,029 
978 
833 
766 
1,094 
1,033 
1,089 

1,278 



» Source- National Center for Education Statistics, Condition of Education 1979 - Table 4.12, p. 164. 
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The Task Force on Southern Children 



In July, 1979, each of the southern governors appointed a mennber and an alternate to the Task 
Force on Southern Children. Representing fourteen southern states and Puerto Rico, these indi- 
viduals determined the scope of the study undertaken by the Task Force up to this time and have 
provided the guidance and technical assistance needed to produce this document 

The Task Force afforded each member an opportunity to share information and experiences with 
each other and to recognize both the similarities and differences which exist among the various 
southern states. Below is a list of the current Task Force members and alternates. 





MpHp Sorinaer 
Texas 


Florry Glasser 
North Carolina 


V/Cul 1 1 lullld, l^UU* 


Virginia 


William uunora 


Marnjp H^ip 


Q.'Ni if Ki ^^r^^lin^ 
OOUul V^aiUliiia 


West Virginia 

Trim 1 |pu/p||\/n 


MEMBERS 


West Virginia 


Bobbie Ames ^ 


V 7kTTY\^T\ \^r\TY\t^Tr\ Hp 1 ^TPi 


rMOUQl IIQ >, 


Puerto Rico 


Draoy Anaerson 
Arkansas 


ALTERNATES AND ADVISORS 


Ed Wood 


Barrett Toan 


Florida 


Arkansas 


Candy Brown 


Lynn Coope»" 


Georgia 


Arkansas 


Donna Smith 


Terry Peterson 


Kentucky 


South Carolina 


Suzanne Lavergne 


Jerry Southard 


Louisiana 


Texas 


Martha Stennis 


Valerie Emerson 


Mississippi 


Virginia 


J.I.M. Caldwell 


Barry Schumacher 


Oklahoma 


Puerto Rico 


Karen Edwards 




Tennessee 
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Southern Growth Policies Board Officers 

Governor Richard W. Riley. South Carolina .Chairnan 

Governor William F. Winter. Mississippi Chairnwn-Elect 

Representative James Sumner. Mississippi Vice Chaimian 

E. Blaine Uner. Executive Director. SGPB Secretary 

AAitchell Thorp. Tennessee Treasurer 



